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___. We Keep the Key ———_ 
___— You Keep the Money —— 


The scheme has worked that way with hundreds of people 


who are now using a 


Hale’s Savings Bank 


Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 
Reliable Shirts and Men’s 


As you don’t hold the key yourself, you are saved the 
temptation to spend your savings. We open the bank, of course, 


whenever you want, and you do as you please with your money. 


A. patent safety device prevents the money from being 


extracted from the bank until you really want it. By that time 


Furnishing Goods 


you'll probably have saved enough to be well “worth while.” 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


Handsome little banks of high grade steel, with oxidized 


copper finish. 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 


1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Price 35c each 
Worth $1.00 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


Roll 
Tickets 


With UNION LABEL for 
| Admission Tickets, Hat Checks, Etc. 
2000 on Roll, Numbered Consecutively. 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


A. LUNGREN, Manager 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


We Print the “Labor Clarion.” 


We Originate Souvenirs, Folders, Cards. 
Society and Commercial Printing of all kinds. 
Gold Bullion, Silk Embroidered and Painted Silk and Satin Banners. 


Reversible and Ribbon Parade Badges. 
Silk and Satin Sashes and Regalia. 
All Union Made. 

Patronize Home Industry. 


Denver Baths 


225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies.) UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 


Walter N. BRUNT Company 


860 MISSION STREET 


. { Kearny 1966 Below 5th 
Pliones ? Home J 1966 Near U. S. Mint and Emporium 
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A PROCLAMATION. 


By the President of the United States of America. 


Ui 


Vhereas, by the act of congress approved July 
(909, the thirteenth decennial census of the 
ted States is to be taken, beginning on the 
enth day of April, nineteen hundred and ten; 


hereas, a correct enumeration of the popula- 
every ten years is required by the constitu- 
of the United States for the purpose of deter- 
ing the representation of the several states 
ie house of representatives; and 

hereas, it is of the utmost importance to the 
rests of all the people of the United States 
this census should be a complete and accur- 
-eport of the population and resources of the 
itry: 


‘ow, therefore, I, William Howard Taft, pres- 


in Witness Whereof, I 


of the United States of America, do hereby 
are and make known that, under the act 
esaid, it is the duty of every person to answer 
juestions on the census schedules applying to 
and the family to which he belongs, and to 
farm occupied by him or his family, and that 
adult refusing to do so is subject to penalty. 
he sole purpose of the census is to secure 
eral statistical information regarding the pop- 
tion and resources of the country, and replies 
required from individuals only in order to 
mit the compilation of such general statistics. 
census has nothing to do with taxation, with 
\ jury service, with the compulsion of 
ool attendance, with the regulation of immi- 
tion, or with the enforcement of any national, 
tc, or local law or ordinance, nor can any per- 


Iv OF 


be harmed in any way by furnishing the in- 
mation required. There need be no fear that 
disclosure will be made regarding any in- 
dual person or his affairs. For the due pro- 
‘ion of the rights and interests of the persons 
lishing information, employee of the 
sus bureau is prohibited, under heavy penalty, 
n disclosing any information which may thus 


every 


1c to his knowledge. 
therefore earnestly urge upon all persons to 
wer promptly, completely, and accurately all 


julries addressed to them by the enumerators 


other. employees of the census bureau, and 

reby to contribute their share toward making 
great and necessary public undertaking a 

cess: 

have hereunto set my 


d and caused the seal of the United States 


‘he affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this fifteenth 


vy the 


of March, A. D., one thousand nine hundred 
ten, and of the Independence of the United 
tes of America the one hundred and thirty- 


rth, WM. HH; TAFT. 
President: P. C. KNOX, Secretary of 


te. 


> 


(of late the attention of the country has been 
ibly called to the fact that strikes and lockouts 
« been conspicuously numerous among _ the 
union workers of the country; in fact, it is 
air assertion to make, that the average has 
n three to one as between non-union and 
ed-shop union workers. Truly the advocates 
he ‘open shop’ will have a hard time explaining 
beauty of their policy when they are con- 
ited with the records of industrial disturbances 
ing the past year.’—‘American Pressman.” 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


Labor United for Hetch Hetchy 


There are many questions upon which there 
is a divergence of opinion in trade-union cir- 
cles. It may safely be said, however, that 
there is not a dissenting voice on the acquisi- 
tion of an adequate water supply from the 
mountains of the High Sierras to supply the 
growing needs of San Francisco and bay cities. 
The citizens generally have emphatically de- 
clared themselves on this question at the polls. 
The few negative votes out of the 
thousands polled simply shows that in 


tens of 
San 
Francisco, as elsewhere, there are a few peo- 
ple who are “agin” everything. 

In order to place the labor movement on 
record, committees from the San Francisco 
Labor Council and the Building Trades Coun- 
cil have conferred and adopted ringing resolu- 
tions deploring the opposition to a water sup- 
ply furnished from the Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
and showing that the nature lovers have noth- 
ing to fear from the wish of this city to secure 
a pure water system. 


There are many who confuse Hetch Hetchy 
with the famous Yosemite Valley. The 
places are a considerable distance apart. While 


two 


both are celebrated for their natural scenery, 
Yosemite is by far the better known beauty 
spot, and is in no way affected by the pro- 
posal to bring water from its near-neighbor 
valley. 
Every central labor body in the United 
States will be memorialized by the local com- 
mittee to render all assistance possible to the 
agitation to secure for the metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast its needed supply. 
corporation influences endeavoring to 
thwart the wish of the people by inducing 
legislators in Washington, D. C., to so hedge 
the grant to use the waters of the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley that it will be almost impos- 
sible to comply with the popular vote, the 
issue becomes national. It is just as well that 
this is the case, in a measure, for the valleys 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains belong to all 


Inasmuch as 
are 


the people, and if a doubt has been raised in 
the minds of any that it would be a detriment 
to the nation to permit the use of the great 
reservoirs cached by nature, it is best to dispel 
that illusion. 

The citizens of San Francisco are therefore 
this laudable The 
unionists are trying to do their share in en- 
lightening the public. The necessity of pure 
water is admitted. The actions of some of 
Washington's officials show that they want to 


engaged in work. trade 


take away the grant already given. The rea- 
sons they advance are not the best. No harm 
can possibly come to either Yosemite or Hetch 
Hetchy by utilizing the store waters of the 
latter valley. 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


Annuities for Men or Women. 


To the People. 
Annuities 
country, 


Letter No. 37. 
g in popularity in 

well for 

something about them, and it might b 

deal better for the Wage ; 


are growin 
and it is 


ea 


were more frequently made. 
is led to place the proce 
insurance in some speculative investment, 
all may be suddenly lost, 
much better off if she 
provide a safe income for 


while she 


purchased. an 
life. 
Women are more eas tempted by 


Investments than men, and those ho 


well-to-do widows 
sonal motives. 
The simplest kind of annuities furnish a 
inite income for life in exchange for 
cash payment to the company. The 
sure, and, when bought from 
ance company, the annuitant can rest with 
mind, confident that he or she will 


want. 


would 


income 


never be 


this 
our people to-know 
great 
earner if such contracts 
Too often a widow 
ds of her husband’s life 


when 


be 


annuity to 


speculative 
advise 
are too often swayed by per- 


def- 
an immediate 


1S 


a sound life insur- 


easy 


in 


This peace of mind seems to have a healthy 


influence, for statistics prove beyond 

of doubt that annuitants live longer than the 

erage population. 
Sometimes a young 


a shadow 


ayv- 


man says he has no need 


for life insurance, yet he may have a lively fear 


ot poverty in old age. 


In that case, if he cannot 


be prevailed upon to take an endowment insur- 


ance policy, which is usually the best thing 


for 


him, it may be possible to get him interested in 


a deferred annuity. 


tor a single sum or for an annual premium, 


This can be purchased either 


For example, a young man, or woman of thirty, 
can purchase an annuity to commence when they 
are sixty or sixty-five, and can pay annually a 
premium for this until they reach the selected 


age. 
A still better plan is 


ums for twenty years only. In this way 


for them to pay premi- 


the 


premiums are paid during the most active work- 
ing period of life—from thirty to fifty; then from 
fifty to sixty they have no premiums to pay, and 
thereby obtain partial relief, while from sixty on- 
ward they draw an annual income to continue 


as long as they live. A very moderate 
payment for twenty years would secure a 
fortable old age income. 
are roughly as follows: 


annual 
com- 
For example, premiums 
Age thirty at purchase, 


to secure $600 a year for life after age sixty, 
annual premium, to age sixty, $115; for twenty 


years only, $150. To secure $600 a year for 


life 


after age sixty-five, annual premium, to age sixty- 


five, $70; for twenty years only, $85. 


Another form of annuity which is valuable in 
certain cases because of its cheapness is the sur- 


vivorship annuity, or, as it is often named, 
reversionary annuity. 


the 


If, for example, a young 


man has an aged parent dependent upon him, and 
recognizes his duty to provide an income so long 
as his father or mother may live, the survivorship 
annuity, payable to the parent after the death 
of the son, is a cheap and effective form of ful- 


filling this duty. 


For example, a man of thirty-five can, 


for 


about $50 a year, secure after his death an income 


of $500 a year to a parent sixty-five years of 


age, 


s 


If the parent dies first, the contract ceases 


4 


to be in force, ‘and there is no return of the pre- 
mium payments. 

It is because of the chance being great that 
the parent will die before the son, that the pre- 
mium can be made so very low for the large ben- 
efit secured. This form of contract furnishes an 
excellent provision for a widow—better than 
most forms of life insurance, because the income 
cannot be lost in any circumstances. 

Joint and survivor for husband and wife is an- 
other form of annuity. When a man has lived 
modestly through the heyday of life, he usually 
finds himself in comfortable circumstances as he 
approaches old age. He has no further need for 
life insurance; his only danger lies in losses 
through poor investments. He can then, with 
propriety, place part of his competency in an an- 
nuity for his wife and himself. Their children 
should be trained to independence; the old folks 
should take this means to secure their own de- 
clining days. Such an income is paid to them 
jointly while both are alive, and is continued at 
the same rate until the death of the survivor. 

Suppose a man, age sixty, having no family 
relations, with $5000; he can purchase a guaran- 
teed annual annuity of $469.05, to be paid semi- 
annually or quarterly, if preferred. Or to put 
it another way, at age sixty, $5330 will purchase 
an annuity of $500 a year, continuing until death. 

Another form, called deferred non-forfeitable 
life annuities, provides in the event of lapse or 
death, before expiration of the term selected, or 
prior to expiration of premium paying period, 
that the premiums paid, except those for first 
two years, will be returned or paid to beneficiary 
as the case may be. 

In event of lapse after first two years, annuitant 
is given the option of a paid-up annuity in pro- 
portion to number of premiums paid. 

Suppose a person age thirty wants a guaranteed 

income for life to commence at age sixty, of $500 
annually. An annual deposit of $127.70 will se- 
cure it from any old-line company. 
It is easy to show that a life insurance com- 
pany is one of the safest institutions of our pres- 
ent-day civilization. It is far safer than a bank or 
trust company, and it can also easily be proved 
that a single premium life policy—which would 
cost, age thirty, $390.95—guarantees a good in- 
terest yield on the investment, apart altogether 
from the annual dividends to which such policies 
are also entitled. Moreover, the settlement op- 
tions in such policies, by installments and by an- 
nuities payable to the beneficiary, or self, if 
living, appeal to men who know how easy it is 
for a widow or a daughter to lose capital through 
injudicious advice, given, often, by designing 
friends. 

Indeed, the man who can put a fixed sum aside 
each month, or each year, and leave it to accumu- 
late, is rare. Many men take spasms of saving, 
but some friend comes along and borrows it, or 
an excellent opportunity attracts it into a specula- 
tion which does not “pan out;” or an automobile 
runs away with it; or sickness swallows it. 

But if a person places his money in life insur- 
ance, or annuities, the temptation must be much 
greater before the loss occurs, because the needy 
friend won’t ask such a sacrifice, and most people 
can get along without the auto or other luxury; 
while a little pinching elsewhere meets the doc- 
tor’s bill. 

What is believed to be the oldest life insurance 
policy in Iowa was paid by one of the leading 
companies some time ago, to the beneficiary of 
R. J. Nichols of Gravity. The policy was a whole 
life contract for $1000, issued December 14, 1847, 
when Mr. Nichols was twenty-one years old. 
During his life, the company had paid him $1265 
in dividends, and his estate received $1372 at his 
death, making a total returned of $2637.09 on the 
policy. 

Letter No. 38 will be 
and Banking.” 


headed “Life Insurance 
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Men and Measures | 


The International Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union has recently conducted its annual 
election of officers, and the canvass of the votes 
cast the following results: President— 
George L. Berry, 9775; first vice-president—Peter 
J. Dobbs, 8614; F. R. Wilke, 3650; second vice- 
president—M. H. Flannery, 7424; P. J. Mines, 
4857; third vice-president—C. A. Pense, 5578; / 
B. Kreitler, 6620; secretary,treasurer—P. J. 
McMullen, 5727; C. B. Crowley, 6629. 

John B. Lennon is considering an offer to enter 
a bank at Bloomington, Illinois. He has also 
been requested to take charge of A. F. of Li af- 
fairs in New York. 

In New York city, where for some time two 
different central building trades bodies have ex- 
isted, both have now agreed to consolidate on a 
basis to be worked out in detail by a joint com- 
mittee. 

The threatened strike of the firemen has for its 
basis a demand for increase of wages; recogni- 
tion of the union in matters pertaining to engin- 
eers and not the engineers’ organization, and 
seniority. Railroad officials claim that there is 
friction between some of the unions with which 
they deal. 


shows 


Haskell of Oklahoma has vetoed the 
initiative and referendum bill, which pre- 
scribed the procedure for submitting and voting 
on amendments to the constitution. It was en- 
acted for the avowed purpose of putting through 
the “grandfather clause” amendment to the con- 
stitution to disfranchise 40,000 voters. 

William E. 
L. organizer, was in Birmingham, 


Governor 
Taylor 


well known as an A. F. of 
Ala,, 
the American 
Labor, first witness called 
to the stand on March 9th in Chicago on behalf 
of the Switchmen’s of North America, 
whose with eight railroads is now 

before a board of arbitration, 
the Erdman Mr. Gompers 
testified that in his judgment the work of switch- 
men is the most hazardous of all classes of work- 
ingmen. This, he says, is evident by the fact 
that life insurance premiums for switchmen are 
higher than for other craftsmen. 

The Sacramento Street Carmen’s Union, No. 
356, signed an agreement last Saturday with the 
Gas and Electric Street Railway Company. Sev- 
eral changes of benefit to the men were arranged 
—an increase of 2 cents an hour in wage, and 
reduction of the period from five to three years 
when employees will be entitled to receive the 
maximum wage. The scale will run from 29 to 
32 cents an hour. Richard Cornelius represented 
the international union in the conferences with 
the company, and the union before 
leaving Sacramento. 


Terry, 
last week. 
Samuel 


Gompers, president of 


Federation of was the 
Union 

wage dispute 
under discussion 


as provided by act. 


addressed 


George M. Jewett, recently elected to the po- 
sition of city trustee at Vallejo, is a former resi- 
dent of Marysville, where he learned the trade 
of machinist. He is president of the Vallejo 
Trades and Labor Council. 
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The Western Pacific Railroad Company ah: 
nounces that its Sacramento shops will be com- 
pleted within the present year at a cost of about 
$750,000, that steel and.concrete will be yeog in 
the work of construction, and that between 359 
and 500 men will be employed. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Fee] 
WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. honed 40 more 
Keep your money at hom 


MADE IN SAN faxkcisco 


Label Shirts 
Label Collars 


Bell Brand Union-Made 
COLLARS in ig 
shapes at two ic. 
SHIRTS made right 
here in San Francisco 
by Union Labor. You 
can patronize home 
industry and Union La- 
bor, good assortment of 
shirts at $1.00 and $1.50 


JOHNSTON'S 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


916 MARKET STREET 
Directly Opposite 5th 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 
For MEN and BOYS 
Sa eee 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


After using this brand you will not 
bother with any other 


Old Gilt Edge 


Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


Boss of the 
Road 
Special 


ae a 


A Bib Overall for Engineers, 


Firemen and Mechanics 
(O@F\f your dealer cannot furnish this number 


NEUSTADTER BROS., Mfrs. San Francisco 
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WE WILL. 
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“A MAN WHO—” 

Fron the San Francisco “Call,” March 9, 1910. 
\ve like to see a man in earnest and we love 
istency. We say so, some of us, half a dozen 
sa day, and we Say it as if sincerity and con- 
ney were our own familiar side partners. 
We know them personally and just dote on their 
charms. We approve of reform until somebody 
trie. it on us, and we love consistency until its 
exercise, by the other fellow, makes us pay our 
or poll tax or do something else disagreeable. 
xe Andrew Furuseth, for instance. There 
never anybody more in earnest, and con- 
cy is his middle name; and yet of all the 
ufortable chaps to have around, Andrew is 
‘imit, particularly if you are a ship owner 
who thinks that the high cost of living problem 
coul:l be solved by cutting down the sailors’ pay. 
Andrew is the original thorn in the flesh. He is 
the best hated, most sincerely respected and pos- 
sibl: the homeliest figure in the field of organ- 
labor today. 


con 
tim 


sis! 


far 


une 
the 


zed 

Comment on the personal appearance of any 
on Adonis is barred under ordinary circum- 
stances by good taste. In the case of Furuseth, 
however, he glories in his own ungainliness, and 
the fact that in his lighter moments he makes 
his lack of pulchritude a subject of jest, gives the 
other fellow some excuse for assuming a task 
that usually may be left to the brutal frankness 
of a mirror. There is further reason for this 
liberty in‘the fact that this unloveliness had not 
a little to do with winning for Furuseth the lead- 
ership to which he has attained. 


but 


lic is tall and thin, sallow of complexion and 
awkward in his movements as the first flying 
machines. He affects baggy clothes, and a habit 
of carrying his right hand in a high cut trouser 
vocket gives his loose-jointed frame a heavy list 
to port. His long, shrewd face is illuminated by 
a pair of piercing eyes, and his voice, particu- 
under stress of excitement, has the shrill- 
ness of a police whistle. He is an omnivorous 
a heavy smoker and has a cranium chock 
full of brains with which he gives a continuous 
performance of purposeful thinking. In the world 
if organized labor he is as well known as Samuel 
Gompers, but there is probably no man in the 
nited States known to so many people of whom 
less is known. 


arly 


reader, 


Furuseth was born in Norway fifty-five years 
ago, and was the son of well-to-do parents of the 
middle class. He received a good school educa- 
tion, and began the battle of life as a clerk in a 
grocery store. Young Andrew, however, had too 
much imagination to spend his life behind a 
counter, and after a few years he bade good bye 
to the bacon and sugar and became a sailor. He 
arrived here in 1884 as a member of the crew of 
‘big British sailing ship from Calcutta. He quit 
the ship at this port and has made his home on 
this coast ever since. He spent two seasons as 
a fisherman on the €olumbia River, and early 
Manifested an interest in the Sailors’ Union, 
which was formed about that time. His peculiar 
‘ppearance and his shrill voice—shriller then, say 
those who knew him, by several degrees .than it 
is today—attracted the attention of his fellow 
Workers, who forgot to laugh at his appearance 
when they found that the shrill voice was the 
carrier of wise counsel. 

1 1886 he was elected secretary of the union. 

’ organization was poor in those days, and 
cough the work of its officers took all their 

their compensation was just enough to buy 
the necessaries of life. Anxious to save up a few 
hundred dollars, but finding that impossible on 
‘salary that was sometimes only $5 a week, 


time 
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Furuseth resigned the secretaryship and went 
fishing again on the Columbia River. 

His successor got the affairs of the union into 
a bad tangle, and when he skipped out between 
two days, Furuseth was called in to straighten 
out the records. After serving as secretary for a 
time, he resigned and once more went to the 
Columbia River. The man who succeeded him 
found the work too hard, and was succeeded by 
a member of the union who had more than once 
severely criticised Furuseth’s methods. He lasted 
just one week and was among the first to join 
in the request that Furuseth return to San Fran- 
cisco and become secretary of the union again. 
This was in 1892. Furuseth returned and has 
occupied the position ever since. 

At Furuseth’s suggestion the salary of every 
officer of the union was fixed at the amount he 
could average if steadily employed as a seaman 
in the coast trade at union wages, and he has 
resisted all efforts to increase his or any other 
officer’s compensation, except as the pay of the 
coast seamen has been raised. The janitor re- 
ceives the same pay as the secretary, and the sec- 
retary not one cent more than his assistant. 
Furuseth believes that a union’s strength depends 
upon the absolute equality of all members. 

“If a man has more ability than his fellows,” 
says Furuseth, “let him be thankful and take his 
extra compensation from the pleasure of bestow- 
ing the fruits of his superior talent upon his less 
gifted fellows. He should regard himself as the 
trustee appointed to administer his talents for 
the common good, and not as a merchant selling 
his wares to the highest bidder.” 

This practical socialism has not always been 
popular with his fellow officers, but so far Fur- 
useth has had his own way, and the fact that he 
will not allow them to raise his salary has much 
to do with the almost idolatrous regard in which 
the sailors hold him, 

Furuseth first became identified with the na- 
tional labor movement in 1892, when he was sent 
by the federated trades to represent it at the 
3irmingham (Ala.) convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In Washington, D. C., Furuseth is among the 
best known of the regular lobbyists. He watches 
all legislation affecting the sailor, and it was 
largely due to his argument before the committee 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
MARKET & JONES STS 


SAN FRANCISCO _. 


FOR A BOY’S SUIT 


Worth $4.00 
Like the One Illus One Illustrated 
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for an . an Auto 


Collar Overcoat 
Regular $7.50 Values 


E RECOMMEND these garments for their 


style, fit and wearing qualities. Ages4to 
17 years. The values cannot be duplicated in 
San Francisco. They are like everything else in 
this establishment—HONEST MERCHANDISE 
at HONEST PRICES. 


| labor, 


of merchant marine and fisheries that the Ma- 
guire act became a law. 

As a member of the legislative committee of 
the American Federation of Labor, Furuseth, at 
Washington, has crossed swords with some of 
the shrewdest lawyers in the country and held his 
own. He has a broad knowledge of economics 
and social history, an analytic mind and an elo- 
quence based on logic. They don’t laugh at him 
in Washington any more, and on all subjects 
affecting the sailor he is regarded as an author- 
ity, even if somewhat: prejudiced in favor of the 
cause to which he has dedicated his life. 

Although devoted to the cause of organized 
he is first, last and all the time the cham- 
pion of the seamen, and more than once he has 


| bluntly informed the federation of labor that in 


the event of a question arising in which the inter- 
of the Seamen’s Union and those of the 
federation came in conflict, he would not hesi- 
tate, in his own words, “to cut the rope that 
binds us to the national organization and paddle 
our own canoe.” 

Furuseth is now working hard for the passage 
of the Spight bill, a measure for improving the 
condition of seamen in the foreign going trade. 
When at home he keeps office hours from 7 a. m. 
until 7 p.m. Occasionally he goes to the theatre 
in the evening, but usually retires to his room, 
where he spends his leisure with his books and 
his pipe. He has two objects in life: The first 
to improve the condition of the sailor, and the 
second to prevent any photographer from taking 
his picture. His friends say that he carries his 
right hand in his trouser pocket so that he can 
more easily throw his shoulder in front of his 
face when clicking cameras happen to be around. 
However this may be, it is true that not even the 
“Coast Seamen’s Journal,” the union’s own organ, 
has ever been able to get a picture of the secre- 
tary. The union once engaged an artist to sketch 
Furuseth, but at the end of six weeks the artist 
gave up the job in despair. 

Furuseth tells this story on himself, 
in Washington. 


ests 


It was 
A measure affecting the Indians 
was before congress, and the capitol was 
thronged with redmen from all parts of the 
country. As Furuseth, right elbow crooked in 
front of him and shoulders cockbilled, sauntered 
down one of the senate corridors, an elderly man 
touched him on the arm and said: 

“Excuse me, but would you mind telling me 
to what tribe you belong?” 
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WORKMEN’S INSURANCE AND BENEFITS. 

The great extent to which aid is extended by 
workmen to each other through co-operative in- 
surance and benefit funds or societies in cases of 
disability, death, or other adversity, and the tend- 
ency of employers to assist in the support of such 
funds and to grant pensions to superannuated and 
disabled employees, are shown in the twenty-third 
annual report of the commissioner of labor, just 
published. In connection with this report -about 
1200 such funds were investigated by the bureau 
of labor. : 

The two kinds of benefits most frequently found 
in operation are the death benefit and the tempo- 
rary disability benefit. The death benefit in the 
greater number of the funds is designed to be an 
amount only sufficient to pay funeral expenses. 
Some funds, however, offer a life insurance of a 
considerable sum. The temporary disability ben- 
efit is intended to compensate in part for the loss 
of wages occasioned by sickness or accident. The 
continuance of this benefit almost always is lim- 
ited to a definite period. Frequently no benefit is 
paid for the first few days of a disability due to 
sickness, and in many funds a certain length of 
membership is required before benefits are given. 

A number of funds pay a permanent disability 
benefit, designed to provide for a member who 
becomes totally incapacitated, or who suffers the 
loss of eye-sight or of some part of his body. The 
superannuation benefit for members incapacitated 
by age is not developed as yet to any great ex- 
tent, but appears to be increasing in favor. Quite 
a number of funds pay a benefit on the death of 
the wife of a member or of some other dependent. 


National Labor Organization Benefit Funds. 

In 1881 there were about 20 national or interna- 
tional labor organizations in the United States; in 
1907 there were 125 or more. While collective 
bargaining is the feature of labor organizations 
that most often comes to public attention, the re- 
port shows the benefit or relief feature to be 
one of great magnitude in many labor bodies. 
Since the formation of national unions followed 
that of the local unions, the payment of benefts 
by national unions did not begin so early as in 
the local unions. In the majority of the early 
national trade unions, benefit features were not 
instituted until many years after such national 
unions were organized, while in many of the na- 
tional unions organized since 1880 benefit features 
were instituted either at the time of organization 
or shortly afterwards. 

The report covers 84 national labor organization 
benefit funds, all of which pay death benefits. The 
amount of the death benefit varies widely, ranging 
from as low as $15 to as high as $4500. The 
amount occurring more often than any other is 
$100. About one-half of the organizations pay 
varying amounts, according to class and length 
of membership. 

Nineteen of the organizations pay temporary 
disability benefits. The benefits are small, there 
being only two instances in which they exceed 
$6 per week. One-fourth of the organizations pay 
permanent disability benefits, usually varying ac- 
cording to the nature of the disability. 

Four national unions have superannuation bene- 
fits in operation, and five others have this benefit 
instituted but not yet operative. Seven organiz- 
ations pay benefits on the death of members’ 
wives. Other forms of benefits paid in a few in- 
stances are shipwreck, unemployment, and _ tool 
insurance, 


Local Labor Organization Benefit Funds. 

The report covers 530 local labor organization 
funds, representing about 90 trades, paying bene- 
fits to members. Many other locals paying bene- 
fits were not canvassed. In some few organiza- 
tions, members receive benefits from both their 
national and local bodies. 

Of the 530 local unions investigated, 346 pay 
temporary disability benefits; 401 pay benefits on 
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account of death of members, 86 on death of mem- 
bers’ wives, and 40 on death of other dependents; 
10 pay unemployment benefits, and 10 pay perma- 
nent disability benefits. ‘ 

A few of the locals of the more highly paid 
occupations pay a temporary disability benefit as 
high as $10 or $15 per week, while others pay as 
low as $1 or $2 per week. The rate most fre- 
quently reported is $5 per week. The average length 
of disability paid for per member of the funds 
was about 2% days. The average period of dis- 
ability paid for per beneficiary was 27% days, and 
the average payment per beneficiary was 80 cents 
per day of disability. About 9 per cent of the 
members received benefits some time during the 
year. 

The lump-sum death benefits most frequently 
paid are $100, $75 and $50. Another frequent 
death benefit is the amount obtained by assess- 
ment of $1 per member. A number of unions pay 
much larger amounts. The average amount paid 
per death in the local union funds investigated 
was $116.88. The predominating benefit paid on 
the death of a member's wife is $50. 


Railroad Relief Funds. 

Information in regard to 50 railroad funds is 
included in the report. Of these, 14 are pension 
systems maintained entirely by the employing 
companies. Pensions are as a rule based on age 
and length of service, usually on the basis of 1 
per cent for each year of service of the average 
pay for the ten years next preceding retirement. 
In most of the systems, pensions for superannua- 
tion are granted to employees retired at 65 or 70 
years of age, after from 10 to 30 years of service, 
and for incapacity to employees 60 to 69 years of 
age. 

Employees contribute all or a large part of the 


revenues of the remaining 36 funds investigated, 


8 only being contributed to by the companies in- 
volved. One company contributes 50 per cent 
of the revenue, and the remaining 7 amounts vary- 
ing from 20 per cent to less than 1 per cent of the 
amount contributed by the employees. In these 8 
funds there are provisions for relieving the funds 
from all claims for benefits if a suit for damages 
is brought against the company. Thirty-one of 
these 36 funds pay benefits for temporary disabil- 
ity, ranging from $2.50 to $20 per week. Thirty- 
four pay death benefits, the average payment per 
death having been $588. Several of these funds 
pay benefits in cases of permanent disability, and 
one pays a superannuation benefit. 


Establishment Benefit Funds. 

The bureau obtained reports from 461 funds in 
manufacturing and other industrial establish- 
ments, including mines, stores, street railways, 
etc. Many other funds of this character were 
known to be in existence, but were not canvassed. 

Of the funds investigated, 341 are managed by 
employees, 32 by the establishments, and 88 
jointly. The funds are maintained mainly by the 
contributions of the employees; 139 receive more 
or less aid from the employers. Membership is 
made compulsory by employers in 70 funds. 

Of the 461 funds investigated, 429 pay tempo- 
rary disability benefits; 419 pay benefits for death 
of members, 101 for death of members’ wives, and 
49 for death of other dependents; 54 funds pay 
permanent disability benefits, and 5 pay superan- 
nuation benefits. 

The weekly rates of benefits in cases of tempo- 
rary disability benefits range from 50 cents to $25, 
the predominating rates being $5 and $6. The 
average period of disability paid for per member 
of the funds was 4.7 days. The average period 
of disability paid for per beneficiary was 22.2 days, 
and the average benefit payment per beneficiary 
was about 86 cents per day of disability. About 
21 per cent of the members received benefits 
during the year. 

The lump-sum death benefits most frequently 
paid are $100, $75 and $50. Amounts obtained by 
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assessments of $1 and of 50 cents per mem), 
are also frequent death benefits paid. Sey.-,| 
funds pay large benefits, in some instances as high 
as $1500. The average death benefit paid 
$209.76. : 


is 


Hospital Funds. 

Several railroads and industrial establishm 
operate hospital funds, which differ from the .;. 
dinary benefit fund, in that the benefit cons:.;< 
of hospital or home medical treatment, rato; 
than a money payment. Some funds include j; 
their benefit treatment for members’ families 

The greater number of hospital funds conti, ,. 
treatment without limitation as to period; ot} o;< 
limit the time for which treatment is furnishe< 

These funds are maintained principally by coy 
tributions of members, such contributions bein. 
generally deducted from the members’ wages. 


Industrial Benefit Societies, 

The industrial benefit societies investigated «+; 
societies of workmen generally restricting tly iy 
membership to a certain trade or industry, jj 
not making membership dependent on mem); 
ship in a labor union or employment in any j).; 
ticular establishment. The benefits conferred jy 
these societies do not differ materially from tho., 
of the other classes of funds described. 


Laws. 

The report gives a summary of the comninn 
law and the statute law of the several states aid 
of the United States governing workmen’s jn- 
surance and benefit funds. The three princip.| 
common-law topics discussed are the nature oj 
such organizations, the conditions of membership, 
and the question of acceptance of benefits as a hay 
to actions for damages. 

—— > 

“The man who -belongs to the union and docs 
not know the benefits to be derived is like the 
little boy who came in late all tired and sleepy. 
and was going to bed without saying his prayers 
When mamma called his attention to his duty, 
he said, ‘Oh, mumsie, what’s the use of waking 
God up at this time of night’?”—Texas “Carpen- 
ter.” 
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STRIKE ON THE GREAT LAKES. 
rhe great seamen’s struggle for the mainte- 
ice of human freedom on the great lakes is still 
Ten thousand seamen have been on 
ke against the shipowners (known as the Lake 
riers’ Association), since the month of May, 
), and the battle is still being waged as bitter- 
s in the beginning. The lake carriers, by the 
_ are really controlled by the Pittsburg Steam- 
» Company, a subsidiary of the steel trust. 
| spite of the most vicious attacks from the 
loyers and persecutions from both city and 
- authorities in many instances, especially by 
police, public and private, the unions of sea- 
have been able to present a solid front, and 
report few deserters. By careful manage- 
t and the loyal support of seamen on both the 
intic and Pacific Coasts, the men on the lakes 
carried on the struggle for nearly an entire 
- without assistance from any. source outside 
r own international union, and they are still 
ood condition, their unions being sound both 
o finances and membership. 
he strike was brought about by an attempt 
the part of the shipowners to compel the 
mn men to hand over their union books and 
js to the employers, and to pledge themselves 
r to again join a labor union “as long as they 
d for a living.” This the lake carriers called 
‘n shop.” 
his was followed by a further attempt on the 
| of the lake carriers to inaugurate an indus- 
passport system, which they had dignified 
the name of “welfare plan,” but which was 
leled upon the police system of Russia and 
notorious English Shipping Federation 
me, which brought about such havoc in the 
‘lish merchant marine, 
ment of Asiatic 


resulting in the em- 
labor on over a third of 
that country, 70,000 Asiatics had 
he employed because the federation scheme 
lowered the wages and conditions that white 
» could no longer be induced to ship on those 


sels. 


vessels of 


e “welfare plan” 
s. obtained 


passports of the lake 
after registration of 
sonal appearance, past history, etc., 


car- 
only name, 
are intend- 
o keep the seamen under constant control of 
shipowners, whether 
not. While ashore, 
ihited to the 
iers, the 


the seaman is employed 
these passports must be 
shipping masters of the 
holder required to 
iin places called “assembly rooms” 
employment. 


lake 
being frequent 
while out 
Upon being given a job, the 
‘an must deposit his passport with the ship’s 
ster, who will return it to him when he leaves 
vessel, provided the master has satis- 
! with the services of the seamen. Otherwise, 
passport is taken up and returned to the lake 
riers, and the sailor is forever blacklisted. 
cry owner, shipping master, and ship’s officer 
welfare plan” to 
iny time, for any or no reason, blacklist any 


been 


Afloat or ashore, 
stant restraint and espionage is to be applied 
‘very seaman. It was a deliberate attempt on 
part of the shipowners to establish serfdom 
the great lakes. 


(he seamen are on strike to prevent: this, and 


y have exhibited true manhood in their deter- 
ied stand. As patriotic American citizens, it 


‘heir duty to fight against this attempt to in- 


urate a modern feudalism. Born free men, un- 
> they surrender their birthright, they can do 
hing except to continue the struggle until the 
ve system, which the shipowners have seen fit 
mask under the name of “welfare plan,” has 


en entirely abolished. 


= 
l 


his the seamen of the lakes have decided to 
and have publicly announced their deter- 
lation and their belief in their ability to re- 
in on. strike, conducting themselves as law 


ding citizens, until the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 


hon will agree to recognize them as free men 
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The seamen realize that real freedom, real liber- 
ty, will not be theirs unless they can rid the lakes 
of this vicious passport system, and again exer- 
cise an effective voice in nominating the condi- 
tions under which they must live and work. 

The American Federation of Labor has en- 
dorsed the strike and has pledged moral and, 
should it be needed, financial aid. But at present 
the seamen are asking nothing except the moral 
support and the active sympathy of all working- 
men. They make this request of union men ev- 
erywhere: “Pass the word along, brother, there 
is a strike on the great lakes; advise all unem- 
ployed workers to keep away.” 

> 
UNIONS GOOD FOR WOMEN. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, the wealthy Chicago 
woman who now occupies the national presiden- 
cy of the Women’s Trade Union League and who 
devotes much of her time and money to the 
cause she leads, was heard by a large audience 
in Boston recently, when she pleaded for organ- 
ized labor, especially among women. 

The presiding officer was Miss Emily Greene 
Balch, president of the Boston Women’s Trade 
Union League, who is professor of economics at 
Wellesley College. 

“We women are the underbidders in the labor 
market; not gladly, not willingly,” said Mrs. 
Robins, “but because conditions have made us so. 
When we did our work at our homes, when we 
made bread or did spinning or whatever we were 
obliged to do, we were not underbidders, and 
woman was not thought to be in the labor mar- 
ket. 

“After in which many men lost 
their lives and others became crippled, it proved 
necessary for women to do man’s work. Woman 
became pullers down instead of upbuilders of the 
home. in the 
underbidders it is because 
through no fault of ours, 


the civil war, 


market, 
condi- 
that we 


That is why we are labor 
and if we are 


tions are such, 


have to be.” 

The speaker then related some instances which 
showed the value of women workers organizing 
and securing better hours and better wages. 

“Work is not all,” she said. “We are fathers 
and and sisters and brothers, and we 
need hours of freedom after a day’s work that we 
May occupy true positions in the home. 

“IT wish to say with all emphasis that the eight- 
hour day is essential to-our 
dividual family life. 
that they may 
ligious and political persecution. 


mothers 


national, our in- 
and our Immigrants come 
to this country be free from re- 

In this country 
free from religious persecution and in a 
political 


we are 
measure from persecution. However, 
there is not freedom from industrial persecution 
for the immigrant or for any of us.” 

Mrs. Robins told what great good had been 
done by the organization of women in securing 
their rights in industrial plants. 

In concluding she declared that it must not 
be thought everything is wrong, but there must 
exist a feeling that there are means to correct 
the wrongs that now oppress the working people. 

By trade unionism, she declared, will woman 
be restored to her place as an upbuilder of the 
home and the working women given the place 
they properly occupy in every community. 

& 
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“In a matrimonial partnership a woman is 


never the silent partner.’’—Selected. 


A change should be noted in the Labor Coun- 
cil’s phone number. It is now Market 56. The 
Home phone is M 1226. These phone numbers 
also reach the “Labor Clarion” office. 

a 

The union label invites your attention. Its 
praise is sung by trade unionists all over the 
world, and it should be insisted upon by all when 
exercising the purchasing power. Especially does 
this apply to organized labor, for it is the height 
of inconsistency to use trade-union money for 
non-union products. 

———— 

The “Coast Seamen’s Journal” issued a special 
twenty-page edition to commemorate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific. The laurel wreath cover in blue and 
silver was very appropriate, and the articles by 
officials of the organization and friends were 
timely. Altogether the number reflects great 
credit on Editor Walter Macarthur and Manager 
Paul Scharrenberg. 

—————_—_ @_—_—_— - 

It is better to cover more ground with build- 
ings than pay attention to “a little bit of tubercu- 
losis,” is the newspaper report of the debate on 
the amendments to the building law, unfortunate- 
ly adopted by a majority of the board of super- 
visors. Experience of other and larger cities 
showed the necessity of preserving the public 
health at all costs, and “a little bit of tubercu- 
losis” has cost countless tens of thousands of 
lives, millions of dollars, and left sad memories 
in many a home. 

—-—___-—_ @&  — —__ - 

A refreshing change is noted in the street 
railroad situation. The bluff of the corporation 
that it will do as it likes is met with the insti- 
tution of a suit to determine the people’s rights. 
The railroad management ought to begin to real- 
ize that its disregard for public property and 
rights is not a paying attitude. Probably San 
Francisco will have its street cars—or air ships— 
a century hence, and the participants in the 
mixture of drama and comedy of the present day 
should plan for the future. 

en ee 

Andrew Carnegie advises wage earners to save 
$1000, for money makes money, and the begin- 
ning of wealth leads onward. Sage advice. It 
is all easy, excepting the $1000, and Mr. Car- 
negie helps to attend to that part. The gentle- 
man says he is more interested in the “swim- 
ming tenth” than the “submerged tenth.” Ev- 
ery human impulse goes out to the drowning 
man or woman. The desire to rescue predomin- 
ates. The swimmer is able to protect life. Those 
submerged are usually in that condition as the 
result of economic conditions, monopoly, greed, 
or physical weakness. 
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THE VISIT OF ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

The little Scotchman who refused to make 
$50,000,000 during the panic because he had more 
money than he could give away, has been visiting 
the Pacific Coast during the last few days. An- 
drew Carnegie is a man of many parts. His great 
wealth appalls. It must be admitted that his 
ability as a money-maker is very pronounced, 
but it must also be remembered that, with all 
the adulation bestowed upon him, there are other 
things to realize. Mr. Carnegie shows, in his 
public utterances, that he is no novice as an 
observer of men and politics. His speech at the 
banquet tendered him by the mercantile interests 
last Saturday evening illustrates this. Andrew 
is no man’s fool. 


Somewhat naturally, the mind of the average 
citizen who reads of Carnegie’s immense wealth 
reverts to the contrast. While one man can revel 
in gold, and count his millions as easily as many 
can their cents; while one has not only more 
than sufficient to satisfy every need but is un- 
able to getsrid of his coin because it accumulates 
so, there is the thought of the misery of hope- 
less lives in our large cities, and the destitution 
and dire need of the unfortunate. Society is face 
to face with the problem of eliminating the Car- 
negies and Rockefellers, and distributing the 
wealth that belongs to all the people by pre- 
venting monopoly and restoring the opportuni- 
ties of land and other factors intended by the 
Creator for all and not the few. 


Pauline Jacobson wrote an interesting article 
in the San Francisco “Bulletin” of March 12th 
on “Andrew Carnegie! How He Impresses.” 
The multi-millionaire shied at the interviewer, 
and therefore didn’t impress very much. Some of 
Miss Jacobson’s deductions are well worth read- 
ing. She said: 

“And why, instead of libraries has he not com- 
menced his charities nearer home, in higher wage 
and lessened working hours for his men, who 
must slave twelve hours a day with no liberty 
to get a drink even save by permission of the 
foreman. To which Scott had made reply that 
‘the men were virtually working only nine hours 
and being paid for twelve; that Carnegie always 
voluntarily raised the wages of his men; that it 
was a corporation now and no more one man’s 
say; that a higher wage was being voluntarily 
contemplated now in the mills—since the investi- 
gations going on at Washington.’ At what ‘turn- 
ing point’ in his ‘career’ had that fresh-com- 
plexioned open countenance of Scott’s learned to 
become evasive? 


“Out there in the ocean the fleet was anchored 
for its target practice. I recalled ‘The House Re- 
ports of 1893,’ ‘On the Violation of Armor Plate 
Contracts,’ wherein the naval expert set forth the 
charges of ‘fraudulent practices of the Carnegie 
Steel Construction Company,’ whereby the armor 
plate for the U. S. S. Terror proved worthless; 
how ‘three of the plates received a premium, 
each being 25 per cent above minimum,’ while in 
reality ‘they were 15 per cent below minimum’; 
that the loss to the government thereby reached 
a total of close to two millions. 


“Was that the full scope of patriotism Car- 
negie’s nature could comprehend, an intense clan- 
nishness to the country which gave him little 
save poverty; a disregard of American citizens 
and worthless armor plate for the nation’s de- 
fenses, which had given him a fortune of the 
surpassing few! 


“A complete revulsion of feeling overcame me. 
When would we cease to care to read interviews 
of rich men? Were we all lackeys at. heart; was 
that the cause of the wealth accruing to the few, 
while the masses were becoming poorer and 
poorer? Was it rooted in the character of the 
nation, in our propensity for fawning and knee- 
bending to dollars?” 


INVESTIGATION OF THE FISH TRus7. 

When the last state legislature appointed 4 
committee to inquire into the increased cost oj 
living, it was apparent to everyone that there wa, 
unlimited scope for investigation. That this was 
so is proved by the exposure of the methods of 
the fish trust. 


It has long been a theme of discussion that t{),¢ 
high cost of fish evidenced a condition of affaj-s 
that should not prevail. With the ocean lappi:y 
the bay cities, and fish in abundance, the peopic 
should have an ample supply of this excellc,; 
food at reasonable rates. The contrary has lo. 
been the case. The cost has been prohibitive {,,; 
many families, and a tax even on the well-to-d,, 
We were all agreed that a combination of a cas;- 
iron nature was robbing the public. 


As the senate committee probed deeper and 
deeper, startling facts were brought to light, 
Dealers outside the trust were rendered prac- 
tically harmless in competition by the methods 
so common in the industrial world. The fishe;r- 
men who risked their lives daily were obliged 
to do business with the controlling power for a 
mere pittance. In return, the trust kept up tlie 
prices and waxed wealthy. Sooner than sell an 
over-abundance of product, fish was sold as a fer- 
tilizer. Prices, of course, had to be maintained, 
else the dollars of the few would not accumulate 
as rapidly as desired. On every hand the John 
D. Rockefeller business was worked to perfection. 
It was shown that the fish laws of California were 
violated with impunity. Altogether the investi 
gation has bared a grave crime. 


It is too early to predict what the recommend- 
ation of the legislative committee will be. Prob- 
ably other food supplies will be investigated. 
They need to be. The one thing so evident is 
that here is practical demonstration of the claim 
of the people that living expenses have gone up 
at such a rate that it is becoming impossible for 
the average citizen to supply the wants of his 
family. 
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PEOPLE OR PROPERTY? 

In urging property owners to subscribe to the 
fund for a national guard armory site in San 
Francisco, the Real Estate Board puts the matter 
thus: 

“The armory means to San Francisco, first, an 
impetus to its national guard; second, a place for 
its young men to congregate; third, a protection 
to the property interests of the city and the 
state; fourth, the immediate expenditure of $420,- 
000 of state funds in the city of San Francisco; 
fifth, an adornment of the city. It is proposed 
that this building shall include reading rooms, 
gymnasiums, baths and club rooms. The site 
has been selected. It consists of a block of land 
at the corner of Van Ness avenue and Bay street 
The price to be paid is $100,000. As the work 
of a coast artillery is all on the fortifications and 
big guns, the proximity of the site selected to 
Fort Mason, the Presidio reservation and the 
water front was taken into consideration. The 


selection has received the approval of the gover- 
nor.” 


The mercantile interests of a large city ar 


wrapped up in “property.” It is their god. A 
national guard’s first duty is to protect people- 
to resist invasion, to preserve the public peac: 
when all other methods fail. The real estate 
board overlooks this important part of the 
guard’s work, and sums up its plea on the basis 
of “protection to the property interests of the 
city and the state.” Is that the paramount obli- 
gation to the state or municipality? A thousand 
times “No.” One reason for the dissatisfaction 
existing in our community relations is the pro- 
nounced subservience of all else to “property’— 
in the opinion of a number of those who have au 
abundance of this world’s goods. It is an un- 
fortunate view to take. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Value of Safety Couplings. 

Some interesting deductions may be made from 
ihe report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ion on the working of safety coupling devices 
on railroad cars, says the Sacramento “Bee.” 

The loss of life before the cheap, crude, and 
wurderous old link and pin used prior to 1893 
was superseded by the new safety coupling was 

ppalling. : 

Three out of 1000 yearly may not seem very 
riuch, but for an army of railroad employees 
‘je total is great. 

In 1908, the toll of death had been reduced to 

.e out of 1000. There are no figures to show 

hat the saving in life must have been at this 
yite, but it is no doubt very large. 

The report on injuries is a story in itself. Be- 

re 1893 one railroad employee in thirteen was 
hurt at his calling. In 1908, when still there re- 

ained thousands of cars without safety coup- 
:ags, only one in sixty-eight men was hurt. The 
otal for 1893 was seventy-seven, and for 1908 it 
was sixteen. 

Not counting increase in traffic, these last- 

imed returns indicate that if no change had 
jven made there would have been 1155 injuries 

the intervening fifteen years. If the safety 
ievices had existed all of that time there would 
lave been approximately sixty-one less men in- 
ured each year, or 915 in all. 

It would seem the most natural thing in the 
world for the railroads to have introduced safety 
ouplings as soon as they were invented, as a 
jumanitarian measure, yet all remember with 
what bitterness they resisted a compulsory law 
passed by congress. Not until the supreme court 
of the nation ruled upon it did they yield. Even 
at this moment some of them are tardy in com- 
plying with the law. 

* * 
The Philadelphia Turmoil. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 
central body of Philadelphia and issued as a pro- 
clamation to the trade unions and their sympa- 
thizers: 

“Whereas, The Central Labor Union and the 
hoard of representatives composed of delegates 
of all the local unions of Philadelphia and vi- 
cinity, whether affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or not, did meet at 232 North 
Ninth street, on Sunday, February 27th, to dis- 
cuss the present crisis in the affairs of union la- 
hor by reasons of the industrial war now being 
waged upon the car workers by the corporation 
which now absolutely controls our street rail- 
Way services, and 

“Whereas, the said meeting, after full dis- 
cussion, in which all branches of labor took part, 
did decide that the said corporation, namely the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, had refused 
to treat with its employees as a union; 

“Second. That the said corporation organized 
a rival union for the purpose of disrupting the 
hona fide union of its employees. 

“Third. That the said corporation in many 
different ways provoked its bona fide union em- 
ployees to strike for the preservation of their 
union. 

“Fourth. That the said corporation hoped to 
vain public sympathy by forcing a strike at this 
time and hiding the real fact that it was virtual- 
ly a lockout. 

“Fifth. That the previous means relied upon 
hy this corporation to accomplish its ends, name- 
ly, to force a strike, disrupt the union and then 
Overpower the employees individually, was to 
discharge the bona fide union men in large num- 
hers, 

“Sixth. That this corporation was a semi-pub- 
lic corporation, and therefore owed certain duties 
fo the public not owed by ordinary private cor- 
porations. 


“Seventh. That being a semi-public corpora- 


tion, the said corporation was bound, if any cor- 
poration ever was bound, to accept arbitration 
of its differences with its employees, relying 
on the general sense of fairness and honesty in 
man to side with it if it was in the right. 


“Eighth. That the striking street car men, 
through their union, did unquestionably agree to 
accept arbitration. 

“Ninth. That in the ranks of organized labor 
at least an injury to one is the concern of all, 
and therefore all union labor is directly af- 
fected by the attitude of the said company to- 
ward its union employees. 


“Tenth. That the capitalists and a small group 
of self-seeking politicians in control of the said 
company, are part of a larger group of capital- 
ists and trust owners, who hope to crush all or- 
ganized labor by attacking and defeating it one 
group at a time; and, 

“Whereas, In view of the foregoing, the above 
special representatives of organized labor did at 
the above meeting vote unanimously for a gen- 
eral sympathetic strike of all organized workers 
in Philadelphia and vicinity within one week if 
the dispute between the said corporation and its 
employees was not settled or submitted to arbi- 
tration within that time; therefore it is hereby 
proclaimed: 

“That the time for action has arrived. All un- 
ion workers and their sympathizers for the as- 
sistance of the union street car employees and 
ultimate protection of all the employees in the 
working classes will cease work on Friday at 
midnight, whether that is the regular stopping 
time or not, and remain on strike until further 
notice from their duly accredited representatives.” 

oor Ok 


The Uplift Movement. 

Editor G. W. Perkins of the “Cigar Makers’ 
Official Journal” writes some good doctrine. In 
his last issue he says: 

“The trade-union movement came into exist- 
ence as a living necessity for the protection and 
advancement of the producing classes. It seeks 
to obtain today a fair share of the wealth created 
for the use, well-being and comfort of the masses 
The trade unions are not content to pass rosy 
resolutions glorifying a Utopian future and starv- 
ing to death in an effort to reach it. It rather 
insists that the workers shall receive every dollar 
it can justly demand for the use, advancement 
and well-being of the present toilers. It is the 
natural, logical and most feasible means whereby 
and through which the workers can protect and 
advance their material, economic and social well- 
being. 

“And in this connection it has done more than 
any other or all agencies combined. The trade 
unionist does not know, and does not pretend to 
know, what the future state shall be. While he 
hopes it will be better than the present, he is most 
concerned, and rightly so, in what is best for 
himself and his fellow workers right now, and 
how best to obtain it. 

“Experience and common sense teaches, and 
all men with sound minds know that the trade- 
union movement is the proper working class 
movement. They are also mindful of its imper- 
fections and shortcomings, and they manfully 
strive to correct them, instead of trying to de- 
stroy the movement itself. They also know that 
the ability to do good and go ahead is always 
handicapped not by the union or its system, but 
by the non-unionists who have failed to fall into 
line and do their share in the good work so 
necessary for the well-being of all workers. 

All true trade unionists hope for a better living 
existence, and all know that the trade union 
movement is paving the way for a higher moral, 
social, economic and scientific life for all man- 
kind. The trade-union movement will live to 
fulfill the most sanguine expectations and claims 
of its most enthusiastic supporters.” 
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ANTI-JAP NOTES. 

(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

At the last meeting of the Anti-Jap Laundry 
League, it was decided to notify the central labor 
organizations, the Asiatic Exclusion League, and 
the various laundries connected with the move- 
ment, that Manager B. F. Schlessinger of the 
Emporium had refused to discharge the Japanese 
employees in his cloak and suit department. A 
committee interviewed the Emporium manage- 
ment on the matter without result, and the action 
of the league was taken after a careful review 
of the report of the committee. The committee 
noted also during the visit that a Japanese dish- 
washer was employed in the soda and ice cream 
department of the Emporium. 


The Brotherhood of Teamsters, owing to a 
section in the by-laws, was unable to purchase 
tickets for the Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union 
annual ball, but to help the cause along made 
a donation of $25. 

S —_@— 
PRIZES TO BE GIVEN BY THE BAKERS. 

In our advertising columns will be found the 
latest list of bakeries using the union label. As 
an inducement for purchasers to ask for the 
union label, the Joint Board of Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers of this vicinity has decided 
to award prizes to the value of $75 to be drawn 
at the annual picnic to be held on Wednesday, 
May 4, 1910, at Fernbrook Park, Niles Canyon. 
There will be five prizes—$25, $20, $15, $10, $5. 
Fifty union labels entitle the holder to one 
coupon. Coupons will be issued at the head- 
quarters of the union, 1791 Mission street, or at 
453 Eighth street, Oakland, or at 433 Vine street, 
San Jose. The label stands for sanitary and 
humane conditions in bake shops, and officially 


recognizes one day’s rest in seven. Call for it 
regularly. 


-@ 
AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW LIGHT. 

Herbert George of Citizens’ Alliance fame has 
written a twenty-four page booklet entitled “The 
Troubles of Adam.” It is a wonderful produc- 
tion, and will be reviewed next week. It claims 
to be a simple little story of civilization, begin- 
ning with Adam and ending with Roosevelt, and 
“turns the spot light on those two great conser- 
vators of American liberty, Messrs. Gompers and 
Harriman.” The author says that his book has 
been written “for circulation among labor union- 
ists and trust managers, and will be kept out of 
the hands of the farmers as far as possible, for 
obvious reasons.” A full page half-tone of Her- 
bert George in intellectual pose, and a half-page 
picture of “Yeppo,” in half-clothes, are prominent 

features of Adam’s troubles. 

—_—_@— 


EXCLUSION LEAGUE MEETING. 

Next Sunday afternoon, March 20th, there will 
be held in the Labor Temple at 316 Fourteenth 
street the regular monthly meeting of the Asiatic 
Exclusion League. Delegates from affiliated 
bodies are urged to attend, and friends are cor- 
dially invited. The session will be very interest- 
ing, as several candidates for public office will 
present their views on the Asiatic question. 
Outside of this, the reports of officers invariably 
deal intelligently with the problem before the 
American people, which has been actuated by the 
hordes of Hindus who have recently invaded 
the Pacific Coast, bringing with them their caste 
prejudices and proving the necessity of vigorous 
action if this country is to maintain white su- 
premacy. 


—e 


“Kindly words and reticence on the subject 
of other people’s faults is certainly a higher de- 
velopment than the crude and candid criticism, 
the fault finding, and ascribing of base motives, 
that sometimes appear as cleverness.”—Selected. 


‘ 


LABOR CLARION. 


San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
March 11, 1910. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., Vice- 
President Rosenthal in the chair. 

Roll Call—Absent, President Kelly. Delegate 
O’Connell appointed vice-president pro tem. 
Minutes of previous meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Bay and River Steamboatmen— 
P. Carroll, Geo. Comstock, Harry Huntsman. 
Tailors—F. Rizzo, E. J. O’Connor. Bakers— 
Marcel Wille, Wm. Stosch, vice Anton Wahl and 
Robt. Hoffman. Laundry Workers—Mrs. Lizzie 
Williams, vice Wm. Bridges, and Minnie Hein- 
rich and Barney McGranaghan to fill vacancies. 
Delegates seated. 

Communications—Referred to Secretary—From 
Sheet Metal Workers, asking for information 
relative to a boycott. Filed—From Congressman 
Hayes, copies of communications which passed 
between himself and the navy department rela- 
tive to foremen for navy yard. From A. F. of L., 
relative to bonds of officers of Council. From 
Pure Food Exhibition, requesting Council to co- 
operate. From Tailors, No. 2, and Boiler Makers, 
No. 205, stating that they had levied an assess- 
ment of 10 cents per member to assist steel 
workers. Referred to Jurisdiction Committee— 
Request for a conference on a matter affecting 
engineers and firemen. Referred to Cigar Makers 
—From Cigar Makers of Los Angeles, stating 
that the El Templo cigar, made by Bear Cigar 
Co. of that city, is unfair, and requesting co- 
operation. Referred to Executive Committee— 
From Jere L. Sullivan and President Gompers, in 
relation to non-affiliation of Waiters’ Union, No. 
30. From Cooks’ Helpers, No. 110, requesting 
assistance in the adjustment of trouble with 
Suhr’s Cafe. From Cooks, No. 44, requesting a 
boycott on Odeon Cafe. . From Leather Work- 
ers on Horse Goods, relative to the inauguration 
of the eight-hour day in their craft. From Sta- 
tionary Firemen, No. 86, proposed wage scale 
and agreement with S. F. Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. Referred to Law and Legislative Com- 
mittee—From Supervisor of Census, Fourth Dis- 
trict of California, requesting co-operation in the 
about to be taken. 
Clarion’—From Swedish 
view of the 


census Referred to “Labor 
strikers, giving a re- 

Referred to Or- 
number of 
ganized workers, requesting that they be organ- 
ized. 

Resolutions were received from the Coachella 
Valley Farmers’ Union, expressing the desire for 
closer union trade unionists and the 
farmers of the state of California, with the ob- 
ject of eliminating the middleman, and stating 
that the members of said Farmers’ Union would 
upon the union label. On motion the 
resolutions were adopted and the secretary in- 
structed to so acknowledge. 


situation to date. 


ganizing Committee—From a unor- 


between 


insist 


were received from the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific, dealing with the conduct 
of governmental authorities in the United States 
marine hospital, and severely censuring Dr. Gass- 
away, manager of said institution; also com- 
mending the S. F. “Call” for drawing the atten- 
tion of the public to the conditions existing there- 


Resolutions 


in. On motion the resolutions were concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Barbers—Boycott still on; 
thank unions for financial assistance; request all 
unionists to look for their shop card. Newspaper 
Solicitors—Are agitating battle for recognition; 
thank unionists for support. Coopers, No. 65— 
dull; machinery is displacing many 
Steam Shovel and Dredge Men—Have 
Angeles. Barber Shop 
Porters—Lurline Baths have signed agreement; 
Sutro Baths still unfair. Cooks—Puritan Restau- 
rant, 964 Market street, has settled its differences 


3usiness 
members. 
Los 


made progress in 
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with culinary crafts and is now thoroughly union- 
ized. Laundry Wagon Drivers—Emporium is 
hiring Japanese and refusing to employ white 
girls. 

At this time the chair introduced Mr. Edwin 
Brown, who spoke in behalf of the establishment 
of municipal lodging houses, or, as he terms it, 
“free industrial emergency homes.” Ina very in- 
teresting manner Mr. Brown recounted how he 
had rubbed shoulders with men out of work, 
friendless and homeless; how he had by actual 
experience found how great was the need for 
relief, and stated that he found the only way was 
in the establishment of these homes. His re- 
marks were generously applauded by the dele- 
gates. 

Executive Committee—Reported progress on 
bartenders’ and boot and shoe workers’ matters; 
also on the communication from the S. F. So- 
ciety for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. The committee recommended that the 
secretary issue credentials to these people, and 
that unions be requested to give them all pos- 
sible attention and aid. The committee recom- 
mended that the Council donate the sum of $20 
to aid in the free-speech fight in Seattle, Wash., 
and $10 to the bakers of Porto Rico. Recom- 
mendations concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Special Committee—The special committee on 
protest against -granting permit to Sutter Street 
Railway Company to run electric cars on tracks 
on lower Market street, submitted a brief report. 
This led to a very lengthy discussion of the ac- 
tion taken by the public utilities committee of 
the board of supervisors, which was participated 
in by Delegates Hagerty, Seaman, Furuseth, 
Michelson, Ellison, Walsh, and the secretary. It 
was moved that the Council reaffirm its position 
on this question; carried unanimously. 

New Business—Under this head, communica- 
tions from Boiler Makers, No. 25, and the Cali- 
fornia Women’s Health Association, dealing with 
the amended building laws and the reduction of 
area space in said building law, were discussed 
at length. After considerable debate it 
moved that the communications be filed; carried. 

Receipts—Broom Makers, $2; Paste Makers, 
$2; Photo Engravers, $4; Janitors, $4; Moving 
Picture Machine Operators, $4; Bartenders, $10; 
3rewery Workmen, $16; Molders, $10; Horse 
Shoers, $4; Sailors, $20; Laundry Wagon Drivers, 
$6: Ship Scalers, $6; Upholsterers, $6; Black- 
smiths, No. 168, $4; Electrical Workers, No. 151, 
$8; Steam Laundry Workers, $20; Drug Clerks, 
$4; Musicians, $42; Stable Employees, $8; Boiler 
Makers, No. 25, $6; Cracker Bakers, $4; Chauf- 
feurs, $4; Grocery Clerks, $4; Pattern Makers, 
$6; Ship Drillers, $6; Teamsters, $20; Steam 
Shovel and Dredge Men, $2; Carriage Workers, 
$8; Pavers, $2; Cooks’ Helpers, $16. Total, $258. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $3; tele- 
gram to Hons. Kahn and Hayes, $2; “Bulletin,” 
25 cents; stenographer, $20; Pacific Telephone 
Co., $14.47; donation to Free Speech Association, 
Seattle, Wash., $20; donation to Bakers of Porto 
Rico, $10. Total, $109.72. 

Adjourned at 11:30 p..m. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
e 

Jack London says: “Without a quiver a mem- 
ber of the capitalist group will run tens of thou- 
sands of pitiful child laborers through his self- 
destroying cotton factories, and weep maudlin 
and constitutional tears over one man hit by a 
brick.” 


was 


& er 
Mother: “Come, William, quick, Minna has 
tried to kill herself by inhaling gas!” Father: 
“Good Heavens! Think what the gas bill will be 
this month!” 


Hansen & Elrick 


Men’s Furnishers 


NOW 
HAVE A BRANCH STORE 
766 MARKET ST. 
PHELAN BLDG. 


ALSO— 
353 MONTGOMERY. 1105-FILLMORE 


Men’s Suits | 


ALL WOOL—UNION MADE 


Crowded to the last stitch with 
extraordinary value for just 


$15.00 


Right in Style, Fit, Wear, Price 


Wallenstein & Frost 
824 MARKET ST., Opp. 4th 


FOR A LARGER ano BETTER 
SAN FRANCISCO © 


PATRONIZE SAN FRANCISCO 
MADE GOODS. 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


CUNION MADE) 


are made here. Quality and 
styles rank with the leading 
ones in the world. 


To make your shopping 
convenient our stores are 
located at 


1178 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
72 Market Street 
2640 Mission Street 


a Y 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Teme 


The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 
27 Tenth St, :: San Francisco 


Market 230 
Ph 
eee rept J 2300 
BRANCHES: 266 SUTTER STREET 
fe 1453 POLK STREET 


1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 


MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 
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GEMS FROM THE EXCHANGES. 

“The intolerant attitude assumed by Speaker 
‘annon and his unwillingness to hear candid 
riticism are not improving his chances of re- 
‘lection to the speakership. He is not disposed 
o heed the warning of his political friends, and 
o their advice he becomes querulous and resent- 
ul, all of which goes to show that he has about 
eached the end of his career as speaker of the 
ouse. He has really become mad in dealing with 
is opponents, and this, we are told, is the method 
y which the gods destroyed their enemies. Let 
s hope that this will be the final disposal of the 
olitical influence of the man who has prevented 
1uch progressive legislation that has been for 
lie common good. He has been the representa- 
ive of the privileged few in a position to do in- 
iculable harm, and it is time for the represen- 
itives of the American people to strip him of 
ie power for further injury to public interests.” 
-"The Weekly Bulletin of the Clothing Trades.” 

“Senator Gore of Oklahoma coined an apt 
shrase when he said the other day that the 
resent tariff enables one man to get without 
arning what another man earns without getting.” 

-Colorado “Industrial News.” 

“Of course we are interested in making good 
itizens out of ex-convicts. But we are more in- 
crested in securing conditions that will not com- 
vel good citizens to break the laws in order to 
nda place to eat and sleep.’—Lincoln “Wage- 
vorker.” 

“Our esteemed contemporary, the ‘World,’ is 
ustified in jubilant rejoicing over the collapse of 
\Ir. Roosevelt’s federal libel suit against it. But 
we would remind the ‘World’ that its former car- 
oonist, Carlo de Fornaro, still languishes 
mn Blackwell’s Island, and Fred Warren's 
‘onviction still stands. If the ‘World’ is really in 
‘arnest in fighting for free speech and a free 
press, it should give some of its valuable space 
'o these victims of gross injustice.’-—New York 
Call.” 

“The meat boycott has at least demonstrated 
1o the unorganized workers the power of united 
effort. They should get into the union and aim 
'o raise their wages to the cost of meat, rather 
than attempt to bring meat prices down to their 
wages. The latter plan will bring more permanent 
benefit.’—Michigan “Union Advocate.” 

“You can best show your colors by practicing 
what you wish others to practice in relation to 
your trade or calling.”—Seattle “Union Record.” 

“A paid-up due book is the finest kind of cre- 
dential in the company of trade-unionists, pro- 
vided it’s carried in the pocket of a coat carrying 
the union label, and that we’re equally consistent 
regarding the label on everything we buy.’”— 
‘Stove Workers’ Journal.” 

“The shoe trust, which has just announced an 
advance in the price of boots and shoes, is the 
same outfit that, not long ago, induced congress 
to place leather on the free list so that shoes 
could be made more cheaply! The United States 
\uthorities should get after these brigands without 
any loss of time.”—Buffalo, N. Y., “Republic.” 

“Paul O. Stensland ran a savings bank in Chi- 
cago and robbed thousands of poor people of 
their little all. He was in the pen a little over 
three years. Walsh, the Chicago high financier, 
robbed the rich. If he does not die he will re- 
main in the pen. There is the reason why Walsh 
could not get free with all his millions to fight 
in the courts with. He robbed the rich.”—Port- 
land “Labor Press.” 

“An eminent statistician estimates that during 
the course of an ordinary life, the average man 
will eat seven four-horse loads of food more than 
is good for him. Not so with an editor; we just 
figured it out since we have been in business we 
have eaten two four-horse wagon loads less than 
we should have eaten. Verily, the life of the 
labor editor is hard.’—The Oklahoma “Labor 
Unit.” 


Thrust and Parry 


“There will be no effectual suppression of labor 
union murders until the responsible men in these 
organizations are proceeded against as any other 
criminals would .be.”—John R. Walsh in the Chi- 
cago “Chronicle,” 1904. 

Walsh’s present address is the government pen- 
itentiary, Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. 

“Barbers everywhere now charge 35 cents for 
a hair-cut. This cinches most of us, but John 
D. and J. Pierpont are as bald as a pair of eggs. 
The poor man always gets it in the neck—and 
also on top of the head.’—Santa Rosa “Press- 
Democrat.” 


“There never was a law passed in the United 
States that did the Pacific Coast so much harm 
as the Geary exclusion act. Of course any per- 
son who raised his voice at that time to protest 
against it was in danger of being mobbed by the 
mad rabble, each member of which ‘knew it all;’ 
the individual who objected was an obstruction- 
ist, a person who favored corporations, a mem- 
ber of a trust, or what not silly phraseology sim- 
ilar to a good deal existing in our own day, and 
our cries are based on as hollow a pretense as 
the one we are speaking of.’”—Los Angeles 
“Times.” 

Not content 
“Times” 


labor, the 
immigration. 


with cheap white 


wants unlimited Asiatic 


The pen falters to couch in respectable language ° 


an answer—if such is needed—to the quoted par- 
agraph. 


“Tam a firm believer in both the wisdom and 
the right of labor to combine. But it seems to me 
that there is a serious danger of undermining 
the foundations of self-respect by paralyzing in- 
dividual effort and discouraging the praiseworthy 
desire to excel by honest endeavor. It would be 
a calamity for labor if, while it escaped from the 
bondage of a heartless capitalism, it fell into the 
deeper slavery of bossism and tyranny of its own 
system, You limit individual capacity and put 
all men on the same level with the same wages. 
You put a premium on the sloth and_ indif- 
ference among the unworthy and you limit or 
destroy among the worthy, the laudable ambition 
to excel and to rise.”—Rey. Frank L. Goodspeed, 
pastor First Presbyterian Church, Oakland, Cal. 

The trade union only sets a living minimum. It 
does not legislate for a maximum wage. This is 
proved by the experience of many organizations. 
Without the minimum, there would be no stand- 
ard. Better to have the standard than the wage 
cutting that would otherwise result. 


“The price of living advances, and it is the 
farmer who is the only man who raises.the stuff 
we live on that doesn’t have to stand off the 
grocer.’—Los Angeles “Times.” 

This sounds like another “Times” romance. 
Undoubtedly there are many farmers who are 
able to pay their grocers, but the number is 
legion who settle with their tradesmen when the 
crops come in—and sometimes the crops fail to 
show. 


AN INVITATION 


Weinvite deposits from everyone—rich, poor, 
old and young. We recognize no classes but 
treat large and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


— 
=—_ 


WHEN YOU 
DRINH BEER 
See that this Label Is on Keg or Bottle 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25c. 
Free Bus Chas. Montgomery. 


Summerfield & Haines 
UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 

1089-1091 MARKET ST. 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


S.N.WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing 


From Maker to Wearer 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


5007 & SHOR 
WORKERS UNION 


you insist, 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 


Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Notes in Union Life 


Andrew Furuseth paid a flying visit to the 
coast from Washington, D. C., and returned last 
Wednesday. He will be alert in legislative halls 
in the interests of those employed in the mari- 
time world, and will also endeavor to have the 
authorities investigate the local marine hospital. 

J. O. Walsh has been delegated to form a cen- 
tral labor council in San Mateo County. 

The theatrical stage employees have nominated 
officers. For several of the positions there is op- 
position, but William G. Rusk is sole nominee 


LABOR CLARION. 


RAFFLE RETURNS DESIRED. 
The committee in charge of the raffle of a box 
of tools for the benefit of Mrs. Raymond, mother 
of the late A. J. Raymond, national officer of the 
Pattern Makers’ League of North America, re- 
quest secretaries of unions affiliated with the San 
Francisco Labor Council and the Building Trades 
Council to make returns to Campbell, 
Roesch Building, Mission and Fifteenth streets, 

not later than next Monday, March 21st. 

——$ —___ ge 
Orpheum. 

The Orpheum announces one of the best pro- 
grams in its history for next week. Madame 
Mauricia Morichini, prima donna, will head the 


Dave 


Friday, March 18, 1910. 


Mens ___ 
Sample Suits 
and Overcoats 


$1500 


] eer ae eae ae ee ee bill, and she will be enthusiastically welcomed 

! e retail clerks , on her reappearance. Berg’s Six Merry Girls are 

: i ; ri into : ‘ pores y . W 

et hen ecere| Se egress ngs ta ig skilled instrumentalists, and as actors, singers $100 A EEK $190 
* the ae or citizens’ giving: < and dancers they prove their versatility. “The — Se : 

4 the eeieies. ne ‘ Satie See ee tates “tec Devil, the Servant and the Man” is a dramatic SPRING STYLES NOW IN 

% A communication in a sketch that will appeal to all. E G thas th Union Label 

i ver arment has the Union Labe 

‘ received from the American Type Founders Com- | . : ; y te 

3 stating’ that “hereafier only auifon inten in an entirely new act. Next week will close the 

i pany, ae 

4 wouti be=seae out tb’sen ag pAWEee Wiaehiaeey. ie diagry of Elsie Faye, Sam Miller, Joe 

' It was stated that the company’s men were now D eston, Billy Gould, Violet King, and Arthur 

d Pn eae 2 unn and Marie Glazier. 

ue affiliated with the Machinists’ Union, and were - é 

Fr enjoying an eight-hour day. GOOD HALLS TO RENT yeas suc Pept eaepa 

f Harry Tuite of the riggers died on March 8th. : amp = StsS 

i ae F08 yor Hi Sar obeaclace’ Aweneyacyen In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 

+ is t near Mission, tl a 

‘ vata r ion, there are some excellent halls to 2nd FLOOR, DOUGLAS BLDG. 


} | for illegally using the label of the Allied Printing for passage on any of the Great Overland Flyers. 
3 AB Trades Council. There was no excuse for the vi- ‘ 
{i elation ‘of laws Jk one-time MN. -Citenciies be- San Francisco “Overland Limited” 
| | longed to the local Typographical Union, and is Electric Lighted—Chicago in Three Days. 
Bi well acquainted with the laws governing the use 
Mf of the label. Bush Finnell, the Citizens’ Alliance Sunset Express—The Comfortable Way 
ue attorney, sneered at the emblem, but he was as 


Health Officer McNutt has sent to the super- 
visors the draft of an ordinance designed to cur- 
tail some practices of the Chinese and Japanese 
laundrymen. The bill submitted forbids sleeping 
on the ironing benches or under the tables or 
anywhere else in the workrooms of the laundry. 


Sacramento unionists are planning to lay the 
cornerstone of the new labor temple during the 
visit of the A. F. of L. executive council to the 
Pacific Coast. The latest advices, however, in- 
dicate that pressing business in the east will pre- 
vent the journey west of the officials. 

The employees of Oakland’s shoe factories have 
organized a union and will try to improve their 
working conditions. 

Margaret Decker, mother of M. E. Decker of 
the milk wagon drivers, died on March 11th. 
She was a native of Texas, aged sixty-six years. 
Mr. Decker has_ the 
friends. 

The cigar makers very naturally think there 
should be a more pronounced call for the famous 
blue label. A large number of men should be 
permanently employed in this line of industry. 
Help along a good cause by refusing to purchase 
either cigars or tobacco not showing indisputable 


sympathy of his many 


; } April 6, 7 and 8 OMAHA ............ $ 60.00 
evidence of union workmanship. May 11, 12, 13, 14, 25, 26 and 27 KANSAS CITY...... 60.00 
The culinary crafts are jubilant over the way June 2, 3, 4, 24, 25, 26 and 30 CHICAGO .......... 72.50 
Japanese are being replaced by white labor. The July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 25, 26 and 27 HOUSTON ......... 60.00 
agitation is bearing fruit. August 1, 2, 3 and 4 aay See: is Patsy 
The records of the street car strike of 1907 Sept. 1, 2, 3, 11, 12, 13 and 14 BOSTON ............ 110.50 


were burned in the furnace of the Mission Bank 
a few days ago. 
L. E. Cummings, a printer, has been fined $50 


successful for Mr. Cummings as he was several 
years ago when Herbert George issued a dupli- 
cate label. 

The Alaska fishermen have bargained success- 
fully with the packers. 
money than formerly. 

The bartenders will picnic at Shell Mound Park 
on April 3rd. 

Occasionally officers of the garment workers 


They will receive more 


rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. ae 


: 


—--—_______ 
THE PHILADELPHIA STRIKE. 

A mass demonstration will be held next Sunday 
afternoon, March 20th, commencing at 2:30 
o’clock, in the Building Trades Auditorium, Four- 
teenth and Guerrero streets, to discuss the Phil- 
adelphia strike. 
lic is invited. 
their views. 


Admission is free, and the pub- 
Excellent speakers will present 
Among them may be mentioned 
John I. Nolan, James H. Barry, Austin Lewis, 
Frank McDonald, Dorothy Johns, A. Johannsen, 
J. Stitt Wilson, J. Edward Morgan and William 
McDevitt. 


- —~ 

Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- 
bel. Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. *** 


Junc. Market and Eddy Sts. 
Entrance, 908 Market St. and 21 Eddy St. 


Take Elevator—Open Saturday Evenings 


? 
fi Pewell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 

MATINEE EVERY DAY. 

ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE, 
MADAME MAURICIA MORICHINI, Prima Donna 
Manhattan Grand Opera House, N. Y., and Theatre 
Chatelet, Paris; BERG’S SIX MERRY GIRLS; “THE 
DEVIL, THE SERVANT AND THE MAN:” AVERY 
AND HART; ELSIE FAYE, assisted by Joe Miller 
and Sam Weston; WILLIAM GOULD; VIOLET 
KING; NEW ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES, Last 
Week of ARTHUR DUNN and MARIE GLAZIER 

in “The Messenger Boy.” 

Evening Prices 10, 25, 50, 75e. Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


SOLD 


Low Rate *' Tickets East 


Tickets sold on April dates for New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, 
_ , Washington, New York and Boston. Good for 15 days’ trip going. 
Return limit three months from date of purchase. Stopovers, choice of routes, and accepted 


To New Orleans and East, through Los Angeles and the Sunny South. 


Golden State Limited 


exclusively for high-class travel between California, Chicago and St. Louis, via Los 


Angeles, El Paso and Kansas City. 
Californian 


The new tourist train from Southern California to Chicago, via 
El Paso, Kansas City and St. Louis. 


‘SOME RATES 


Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


Southern Pacific Company 


FLOOD BUILDING MARKET STREET FERRY DEPOT 
THIRD AND TOWNSEND STREETS DEPOT 
BROADWAY AND THIRTEENTH ST., OAKLAND 


i} journey to Petaluma, where there is a flourishing 


local. If you ask for the label of this craft it 
i helps to maintain wage and hour conditions for 


3 ee = : Dan Avery and 
the Sacramento Printing Pressmen’s Union was Charles Hart, the Sunny Comedians, will appear 
TICKET OFFICES: 


women who would otherwise be helpless. 


Friday, March 18, 1910. 


Is it any wonder that foreign countries laugh 
at our methods of dealing with criminals? Here 
is the case of Charles W. Morse, convicted of a 
grave offense against society, conducting his 
stock deals in the New York Tombs pending his 
removal to the Atlanta penitentiary. In one 
transaction alone he made a profit of $26,000, ac- 
cording to the evidence brought to light in court 
last month. The money was placed to his credit 
in bank, and prison bars laugh at efforts to con- 
fine a criminal. 


The Japanese residents of the bay cities held a 
stormy meeting a few days ago to protest against 
a $2 tax levied by Consul General Matsuzo Nagai 
as a registration fee. The recall of Matsuzo was 
demanded. Why not make it unanimous and 
move the recall of those who attended the meet- 
ing, and all their kind? Japan is a fine country 
—for Japanese. 

George D. Collins, not content with breaking 
into San Quentin prison, is trying to break out. 
Although the courts finally decided his convic- 
tion for perjury was legal, and he has served part 
of the time, he continues to quote from Black- 
stone and appeal to judges and Governor Gillett 
for release. Continual reverses in these well- 
meant Collins’ efforts fail to cause an eye wink, 
and he keeps on preparing appeal papers. To the 
man who has never been in Mr. Collins’ predica- 
ment it would seem pertinent to say that one con- 
victed of crime after all legal rights have been ob- 
served, and all avenues of appeal utilized, should, 
on entering the penitentiary, serve his sentence 
and not continually invade the limelight. 


It is bribery for a candidate to run for office on 
the platform pledge that he will turn the fees 
into the public treasury, according to an opinion 
given by Attorney General W. H. Stead of 
Springfield, Illinois. He takes the position that 
when an aspirant for office advertises that if 
elected he will forego part of his salary or the 
perquisites or emoluments of his office, he is guil- 
ty of trying to buy the electors by an‘appeal to 
their cupidity. The effect of the proposition, 
Mr. Stead maintains, is to throw the office on the 
bargain counter and to make it a subject of bar- 
ter and sale. The opinion was rendered to A. L. 
Clarke of Clara, Illinois. As a candidate for town 
tax collector, Clarke pledged himself to turn over 
the commissions of the office, if elected, to the 
road commissioners of the township to be used 
at their discretion. 


There are now 1,200 students enrolled in the 
technical trade school at Chicago, presided over 
by ex-President Prescott of the International Ty- 
pographical Union. 

a 
TWO REMARKABLE CASES. 

Emile Young had the misfortune to break his 
leg as the result of a bad accident on January 
26th. It was found necessary to remove two 
pieces of bone from the limb, an unusual sur- 
gical operation. Despite the drawback, the pa- 
tient was able to leave the hospital a week ago, 
and, though still on crutches, is receiving the 
congratulations of his friends on his recovery. 

Joseph P. Riley has thrown away his crutches. 
The grafting of a piece of dog’s bone into his 
leg has been previously described in these 
columns. It was a remarkable feat in medical 
circles, and attracted country-wide attention. Mr. 
Riley is now as well and strong as ever. 

Both these men received the careful attention 
of the doctors connected with the North Ameri- 
can Hospital Association of 948 Market street. 
The same can truthfully be said of all the cases 
that come within the jurisdiction of the associa- 
tion. The large membership is eloquent testi- 
mony of public acknowledgment of expert medi- 
cal attention obtainable for a nominal fee. ih 


LABOR CLARION. 


LABOR COUNCIL—ALAMEDA COUNTY. 
Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
March 14, 1910. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10; President 
Spooner in the chair. Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as corrected. 

Regular order suspended. H. S. Osborne, of 
the socialists, given opportunity to suggest a 
mass meeting in interest of Philadelphia strikers. 
Laid over one week on representation of Carmen, 
No. 192. 

Communications—From A. F. of L., stating 
that expected visit of executive board in April 
would be deferred because of more pressing 
duties; conveying information anent industrial 
education; filed. From A. F. of L., giving decis- 
ion of Samuel Gompers in case appealed by Bar- 
bers, No. 134; appeal ordered taken to executive 
council of A. F. of L. From Coachella Valley 
Farmers’ Union, enclosing resolution; endorsed. 
From Oakland Chamber of Commerce, anent mu- 
nicipal auditorium; tabled. From Pie Bakers, 
No. 274, regarding absorption of local organiza- 
tion; account cancelled by resolution. From 
Cooks and Waiters, conveying thanks to Council 
and unions for assistance in the Royal restau- 
rant campaign; filed. From National Conserva- 
tion Association, enclosing declaration of prin- 
ciples and requesting co-operation; filed. From 
Senator Flint, assuring consideration of national 
eight-hour law; filed. From Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, informing action in matter of tailor 
shop of J. J. Anderson; filed. 

Bills read. and ordered paid. 

Reports of Unions—Retail Clerks—Request call 
for working card, regardless of store card, and 
that uncivility be reported. Teamsters—Bekin 
Van and Storage Co. beginning to feel results of 
campaign; Telegraph Express Co. not yet fair; 
don’t buy American Block fuel. Milkmen—All 
creameries in this jurisdiction fair, with the ex- 
ception of the Western Creamery of Alameda. 
Musicians—All balls are unfair, where admission 
is paid, unless members of the union play. News- 
paper Solicitors—Call attention to the fight 
against the “Call;” discussion brought out report 
that a labor official has caused to be posted in 
this jurisdiction notices alleged to be misleading 
in connection with the fight of the solicitors. 

Reports of Committees—Ball Committee—Re- 
ported progress. 
meeting: Mooney case, referred by the bakery 
drivers on protest from milk drivers against ad- 
mittance, continued pending answer to communi- 
cation from Joint Council of Teamsters; regular 
meeting: Butchers’ agreement endorsed, secre- 
tary empowered to sign contract for issuing di- 
rectory. 

New Business—Resolution requesting A. F. of 
L. to assign special organizer; carried. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—Read and re- 
ceived. 

Adjourned at 10:20. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

A. W. SEFTON, JR, Secretary. 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 

Francisco. 
526 California St., San Francisco, oy 

Guaranteed Capital 

Capital actually paid up in cash 

Reserve and Contingent Funds 

Deposits December 31, 1909 

Total Assets 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 
p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, - Daniel 
Meyer, Emil monte ae Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, illman, Jr.; E. ™ Kruse and 
Ww. S. acagisioe. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt ae payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manag 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


BAKERIES USING THE UNION LABEL. 


Andrew Kuehne, 2848 22d, cor. Alabama. 
Chas. Strohmaier, 2650 21st. 

Fiederlein & Thieman, 3470 Mission. 

Star Bakery, 2628 Mission, near 22d. 
Beyer’s Bakery, 3227 22d, near Mission. 

R. Holinagel, 1334 Castro, near 24th. 

And. Halkett, 1602 Geary, near Buchanan. 
G. Guenther, 1713 Leavenworth. 

Carl Mettler, 130 Sadova, Ocean View. 
Columbus Dining Room Bakery, 3312 Mission. 
Gehmann & Seitz, 4458 Mission. 

Duboce Cafe & Bakery, 708 14th. 

L. Untenahrer, 2170 Mission, near 17th. 
Pacific Syndicate, 891 Market, opp. Powell. 
C. Geyer, 330 Brazil ave. 

Thoke & Sadler, Clement, near 5th ave. 
Nick Eurkens, 899 Capp. 

Christ. Pfeffermann, 541 Montgomery. 

Paul Kraus, 1550 Church, cor. Duncan. 
Peter Gumm, 3899 24th, cor. Sanchez. 
Home Bakery, 1112 Devisadero. 

Wreden’s Bakery Department, 2258 Fillmore. 
Swiss American Bakery, 2757 24th. 

Alcazar Bakery, 1821 Fillmore. 

Palm Bakery, 1714 Waller. 

Sunnyside Bakery, 2901 Diamond. 

John Kohs, 25th and Mission. 

B. & D. Restaurant, 178 Third. 

Thistle Bakery, 2767 21st. 

C. Jensen, 4106 25th. 

O. Elliger, 305 Jules ave., Ingleside. 

L. Loeffler, 690 Chenery. 

San Jose Baking Co., 433 Vine, San Jose. 
Carl Neubold, 49 West San Carlos, San Jose. 


Union Men and Women, Be Consistent 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


= 


on all bread and packages of crackers you 
buy in Bakeries, Groceries and Branch 
Stores. It stands for Sanitary Shops and 
Union conditions. EAT NO OTHER. 


Don't take any excuses, as every fair and sanitary 
bakery is entitled to this label. 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Mar., 
Dark Green on White 


UNION MEN—Our Spring 
Weoolens are now on Display 


We have never shown a more complete or better 


assortment. 


In ordering your next suit bear this in mind: that we 
were the first tailoring concern in this city to adopt 
the Union Label—that we employ only skilled Union 
mechanics—that we make every suit in our own 
modern, sanitary workshops—that while we make 
our suits BETTER than most tailors, our charges 


are no higher. 


7th St. 7th Street 
at Market KELLEHER & BROWNE at Market 


Se ee 


EAA USE EIS IN EAS 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines. 
+Monotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 
Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 
American Printing Co., 88 First. 
Art Novelty Adv. Co., 377 Hayes. 
Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 
Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 
Automatic Printing Co., 343 Front. 
Baldwin & McKay, 166 Valencia. 
Banister & Oster, 1049 Mission. 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 
Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 
Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 
*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 
Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 
Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 
Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 648 
Stevenson, 
Boehme & Mecready, 557 Clay. 
*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 
Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown & Power, 327 California. 
*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 
Buckley & Curtin, 738 Market. 
California Press, 50 Main. 
*Call, The, Third and Market. 
Canessa Printing Co., 6835 Montgomery. 
7Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 
Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 
Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 
Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 
*7Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 
*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 
Davis, H. L, Co., 251 Kearny. 
Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 
Dickinson & Scott, 311 Battery. 
*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 
Eastman & Co., 220 Kearny. 
Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 
Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 
Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 
Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 
Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 
*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 
Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 
*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 
Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 
*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 
Golden State Printing Co., 42 Second. 
Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 
Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 
Griffith, E. B., 540 Valencia. 
Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 
*Halle, R. H., 261 Bush. 
Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 
*+Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 
*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 
*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 
Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 
-Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 
Lafontaine, J. R., 248 Minna. 
Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 
Latham & Swallow, 243 Front. 
*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 
*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 
Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 
Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 
Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 
Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 
*Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 
Majestic Press. 315 Hayes. 
Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 
*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 
Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 
McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 
McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 
MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 
*Murdock Press, The. 68 Fremont. 
*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
*Neubarth & Co., J. J., 330 Jackson. 
Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth. 
O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 
Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 
Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 
Pacific Posten, 63 McAllister. 
*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 
*;Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Primo Press, 67 First. 
Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 
Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 
Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 
*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 
*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 
Rossi, S._J., 1602 Stockton. 
Samuel, Wm.. 16 Uarkin. 
Sanders Printing Co., 448 Pine. 
iSan Francisco Newspaper Union, 
sion. 
iSan_ Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
*Shanley Co., The, 147-151 Minna, 
*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
*Stanley-Taylor Co.. 554 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 824 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
*;Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial., 
Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 

*Town Talk, 88 First. 

Travers, Chas. S. Co., 130. Kearny. 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 


*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 
Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 
Western Press, Inc., 580 Howard. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 
*Williams Printing Co., 348A Sansome. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS. 
Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Barry, Ed., 509 Sansome. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown & Power, 327 California. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia, 
Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumler & Rutherford, 117 Grant Ave. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS, 
Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 
se Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
ose. 
Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 
Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 
Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 
Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 
bios Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 
eley. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery 
MAILERS, 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 

> = 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this list 
cut and post it at home: 

American Fuel Co. 

Arcade Hotel, San Pablo avenue, cor. 20th. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

French & Peterson, Parcel Delivery. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 

Montgomery-Osborne Hardware Co., 375 12th. 

Oakland Cream Depot, 1665-67 Willow. 

Phillips & Leisz, produce dealers, 339 12th. 

Piedmont Press, 1166 Webster. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 

Schlueter’s Bazaar, 1158-60 Washington. 

Texas Bakery, 2010 Ashby avenue, Berkeley. 
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Upham, Isaac & Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 


Friday, March 18, 191; 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Last week the Joint Conference Board of ¢),. 
Allied Printing Trades met in Cincinnati aj) 
adopted the following: 

“That the San Francisco Allied Printing Trad 
Council be dissolved in accordance with the pr, 
visions of paragraph or section 18, Joint Confe 
Board Agreement, because of the faily 
or refusal of the above mentioned council ; , 
abide by the decision of the Joint Conference, 
Board, which decision was rendered at Toront 
Ontario, November last. 

“That unless the San Francisco Allied Printi;, 
Trades Council complies with the decision of t}; 
Joint Conference Board at its meeting in Toront, 
by April Ist, the resolution offered by Preside: 
Freel of the International Stereotypers’ anid 
Electrotypers’ Union shall be effective on th: 
date.” 

The label committee has received two doze 
additional slides of views of the Union Printer. 
Home, making three dozen in hand. It is in 
tended to exhibit these pictures at every oppor 
tunity. 

Los Angeles and San Jose Unions have en 
dorsed San Francisco’s claims for the 191} 
I. T. U. convention. 

R. H. Leschinsky and Chris Freeman wer 
stalled in Nevada on their way to the Union 
Printers’ Home, owing to the interruption o/ 
railroad traffic. They had to proceed via Port- 
land, arriving on the night of March 9th. Th 
two men left San Francisca on the evening of 
February 27th. Superintendent Deacon write 
that they arrived in good condition, despite thi 
long journey. 

For the four weeks ending March 12th, No 
21’s old-age pension check from the I. T. U 
amounts to $304. It is due next Tuesday. 

International President Lynch writes that th, 
house of representatives has passed the general 
postoffice appropriation bill, which includes 
clause prohibiting the printing by the govern 
ment of return cards on envelopes. 
tion is before the senate. 


ence 


The legisla 
Members and friend- 
to Senator Boies 
committee on 


Penros 
postoffices and 
post roads, urging concurrence by the senate. 

A copy of the I. T. U. nominations up to noon 
of March 8, 1910, has been received at headquat 
ters. San Francisco does not appear on the list 
The officers forwarded the returns first. thing 
on the morning of February 28th, the day fol 


are asked to write 


chairman senate 


‘lowing the regular meeting, but: they were noi 


received in 
March 9th. The delay in the mail service early 
in the month caused the letter to take twice as 
long as usual. Secretary-treasurer J. W. Hay 
writes that he will note the reason in the officia! 
publication. The number of unions endorsine 
candidates follow the names: James M. Lynch 
310; William M. Reilly, 92; George A. Tracy, 322 
Charles H. Govan, 35; J. W. Hays, 361; Robe: 
C. Albrook, 41; Frank Morrison, 350; Max $ 
Hayes, 262; Hugh Stevenson, 231; T. W. Mc 
Cullough, 202; Edgar A. Perkins, 146; Sam | 
De Nedrey, 108; Charles W. Fear, 65; Alexand 
MacLean, 36; Michael Powell, 232; W. W. Danic! 
215; Walter H. McKee, 179; T. D. Fennessy, 92 
Thomas McCaffery, 66; W. J. White, 38; L. S 
Williams, 31; George P. Nichols, 248; Chas. W 
Bastian, 47; Edwin L. Hitchens, 33. There we: 
a number of odd votes cast, as the next “Type 
graphical Journal” will show. 

An innovation was instituted on February 2 
by the government, when, for the first time i! 
the history of the country it began printing i! 
own postal cards at the government. printin 
office. Until all the new presses are running, th 
issue will be approximately 1,500,000 a day; afte) 
ward it will be 3,500,000 a day. As soon as th 
special equipment has established a ne: 
card, to be known as the index or library car: 
will be issued. 


Indianapolis until the last mail o/ 


been 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m.. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and _ Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarter. phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Garbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

fartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

ay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—-Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No, 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

oiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. ; 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and.3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet Ist and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—l1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—3d Tues., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

3utchers—Wednesdays, Labor. Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery _Employees—ist and 38d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. . Vs 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, business 
agent, 395 Franklin. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 

2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 803 Howard. Meet 
first and third Thursday nights at 1213 Market. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. y 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. = 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. : 

Garment Cutters—Meet Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero, Ist and 3d Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet lst and 3d Thurs., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Headquarters, 306 14th; meet 2d and 
4th Thursdays; Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 2 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave., 
office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet Ist and 8d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. ie 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton, 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

Mailers—BMest 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 38d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers—M. Boehm, 703 Gough. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and Ath 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secy., 392 Oak. 

Paste Makers—ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet Alternate Saturdays, Roesch 
Hall, 15th and Mission. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Pavers, No. 18—Meet ist Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia, 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. - 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 -Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. EF. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays, 45 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 24d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 

ay. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fre- 
mont. 


Typographical, No. 2i—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 
vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. L. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 


Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 


Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

oe Pressmen—4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 
4th. 


A MEETING WITH LONGFELLOW. 

A first meeting between Mme. Modjeska and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow is described as 
follows: 

“Although I was forewarned of his visit,” Mod- 
jeska says, “I was quite overcome with emotion 
when his eard was brought to my room. One 
look of his kind, deep-set eyes and a warm hand- 
shake soon restored my mental equipoise and 
put me at my ease. 5 

“Longfellow’s great charm was just that perfect 
simplicity, so rare in celebrated men. There was 
not a shade of the patronizing air so frequently 
assumed by people of superior standing, not a 
particle of the pomposity I had more than once 
observed among much less known writers. A 
celebrity without conceit is a rare thing to be- 
hold; he did not seem to care much for com- 
pliments.” 


Soa 
NECKST, PLEASE. 


The shades of. a goose and turkey were dis- 
cussing the circumstances which had attended 
their respective deaths. 

“Did you offer any objection when first the 
cruel farmer laid hands on you?” sympathetically 
inquired the gobbler. 

“Yes,” replied her gooseship, “I cried out: 
‘Hullo! what’s this?” 

“What did you say next?” asked the now 
thoroughly interested turkey, as the other paused 
for a moment. 

“Oh,” the goose replied, with a silly gobble, “I 
didn’t say anything more just then: I was wrung 


off!”’ 


For Women in Union and Home 


The English Royal Academy of Arts has given 
to Miss Marianne Robilliard a guld medal—the 
first ever given to a woman by the academy. 

One of the personalities in the city of Pekin is 
Mrs. Chang, editor of a paper, the Pekin “Wo- 
man’s Paper,” published daily, Sundays included, 
and devoted entirely to the interests of women. 
Mrs. Chang’s history is as curious as her posi- 
tion. The daughter of a high official who had no 
sons, she was trained and educated by him in 
every respect as though she had been a boy, and 
thus obtained a knowledge and insight into the 
conditions of female life in her own country that 
would have been absolutely impossible to any 
ordinary Chinese lady. The suffrage movement 
in England forms a topic of special interest in 
this gifted lady’s paper. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is said to be largely 
responsible for the election of George H. Fall as 
mayor of Malden, Mass. During the campaign 
one of Mr. Fall’s opponents wrote a letter saying 
that though Mr. Fall had served in the legisla- 
ture he had done nothing to attract attention. 
Mrs. Howe sent an immediate answer reminding 
the voters that it was Mr. Fall who introduced 
and carried through the legislature the bill mak- 
ing mothers equal guardians of their minor child- 
ren with fathers. Mr. Fall and his wife are both 
lawyers, and their eldest daughter recently dis- 
tinguished herself in the Boston University Law 
School. 

In the opening pages of the Pittsburg survey 
of “Women in the Trades,” we read: “The nine- 
teenth century, little by little, has seen one home 
industry after another gathered out of its indi- 
vidual relations into a collective impersonal unit. 
At the beginning of the century, brewing and bak- 
ing, cooking, cleaning and sewing, as well as 
much spinning, knitting and weaving were done 
within household walls. The family was not only 
a social but an industrial unit. Today the bake 
shop, the brewery, the laundry, and the garment 
factory have in a large measure supplanted the 
house wife’s ovens, vats, washtubs. and sewing 
baskets. Little by little, as these industries 
passed out of the home, the women followed 
them. From being all-round artisans many be- 
came, for example, packers of candy and crackers 
and fruit, operators of ironing machines and 
paper-sewing machines. Others have gone fur- 
ther. Many who entered the doors of the fac- 
tory, in following after their home occupation. 
found their way into industries which had left 
the home so long before that the line of descent 
seemed broken if it ever existed. In Pittsburg 
they have gone into cork and soap and paint 
factories. They have learned to grind and melt 
and paint the edges of glassware, to bore and 
rivet metal, to sort the corn for brooms, to put 
threads in screws and bolts on nuts, to wind 
coils for electric motors, and to tear apart the 
sheets of tin still faint red from the furnace heat.” 

The state of Washington, which has made 
progress along so many reform lines, has taken 
another step forward by promoting a woman to 
the important office of assistant commissioner of 
labor. This office, created by the legislature of 
1909, has been filled by the appointment of Mrs. 
Blanche H. Mason, who for several years was 
factory inspector in Michigan. Mrs. Mason's 
new duties, for which it is claimed she is pre-emi- 
nently fitted, will embrace the inspection of mer- 
cantile and factory establishments, and the col- 
lection of statistical information on wages and 
health. Upon the work of the labor commission- 
ers of the states depends the health and happiness 
of many hundreds of thousands of working 
women and children. The appointment of women 
to these positions seems therefore to be in har- 


mony with the highest interest of this important 
service. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held on Tuesday, March 15th, at 
11 a. m., C. H. Cassasa presiding. C. G. McGib- 
ney has resigned by withdrawal of transfer cards. 

Members have been given permission to volun- 
teer services for the Doctor Daughters’ tag day, 
Saturday, March 19th. 

The president has appointed the following 
members to act as the general committee of-ar- 
rangements for the picnic and musical festival 
of Local No. 6, to be held on the last Thursday 
in July: P. Sapiro, H. Meyer, W. H. Lee, A. J. 
Giacomini, F. Heitman, C. Weisel, D. M. Wright, 
W. Nolting, G. Pinto, J. A. Atkins, A. Fisk, H. 
Menke, A. A. Greenbaum, E. H. Slissman, J. H. 
Cray, Geo. Ruge. 

The board has made the price for one man 
playing alone in cafes, hotels, etc., of $7 per week 
additional to the regular price per man per weck, 
as per schedule in price list. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the union 
on Tuesday last, it was decided to remodel the 
lower floor of the building at 68 Haight street 
for the use of the members. It is the intention 
to discontinue the rental plan now in operation 
and to make such alterations as are necessary to 
provide for the comfort and convenience of the 
members. 

C. E. McArthur, Local No. 77, leader of Gin- 
gerbread Man Co., was reported playing at the 
McDonough Theatre, on March 4th and _ 5th, 
also at the Savoy Theatre, week of March 7th. 
F. Mandeville, No. 78, A. Lehman, No. 310, N. 
Baumgartel, No. 310, E. Baker, No. 310, N. Jel- 
linek, No. 310, F. Henning, No. 310, O. Hage- 
dorn, No. 310, C. Gunter, No. 10, E. Westermeir, 
No. 10, C. Lingenberg, No. 10, A. Barthold, No. 
10, E. Plinney, No. 138, M. Schlegel, No. 9, W. 
Messenger, No. 9, A. Mitchel, No. 9, E. Park, 
No. 34, all members Merry Widow orchestra, 
are playing at the Columbia. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Dues and assessments for the first quarter, 
amounting to $2, are now due and payable before 
April 1st. Two death assessments of 25 cents 
each have been levied on account of the deaths 
of late members Paul Kedro and C. G. McMillan. 
Members are requested to pay dues and assess- 
ments to Mr. Arthur Morey, financial secretary, 
68 Haight street. 

——_____- &—_ _--___—— 
KICKS AND KINKS. 
Exploiting the Working Class. 

The American workingman is beginning to see 
through the smoke of the battle. While race has 
been pitted against race, and religion against re- 
ligion, he is recognizing in his opponent a brother, 
whose interests must be his interests, and whose 
cause must become his own. We are getting to- 
gether in spite of it all, and one day we'll present 
a solid front against those who would exploit us. 
Many of the immigrants are of rather an inferior 
order, but if they are good enough to bring over 
to take our jobs, they are good enough to be 
organized into labor unions, and that’s what we’re 
doing with them just as fast as we are able. I 
don’t know what we can do with the Chinese and 
Japanese. We are being told that we are narrow 
and selfish in the way that we are treating these 
people. “Give them a man’s chance,” their cham- 
pions are shouting at us with a good deal of feel- 
ing. The trouble about it is that they don’t really 
want «an American man’s chance—they simply 
want a heathen’s chance, with all that that implies. 
I wouldn’t be opposed to giving them a man’s 
chance if they wanted it. But they are satisfied 
with the very low standard of living which they 
brought with them from their own country, and 
it happens that the rate of wages is usually de- 
termined, not by the highest standard of living, 
but by the lowest, in a particular craft. 

If some of their friends should be brought into 
competition with them as we are, I guess that 
they, too, would set up a howl about the deg- 
radation of the American people. 

Oh, these folks who are way up in the grand 
stand, eating and drinking the good things of the 
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land, and wearing the best that the country af- 
fords, how easy it is for them to look down on 
the game in the arena and tell the fighters what 
they ought to do. Let them come down and try 
it themselves. I'll venture to say that the sight 
of the blood and the smell of the sweat would 
give them a fainting sensation. But we're in the 
midst of an experience of which they never 
dream. 

Nine-tenths of man’s happiness depends upon 
how he was born. It makes a whole lot of dif 
ference whether he first saw the light of day in 
a tenement or in a mansion. Fact is, if he’s born 
in a tenement, he won’t see much light, anyway, 
and the chances for his seeing it very long are 
against him. Hundreds of thousands are doomed 
to work in unsanitary factories, with long hours 
of labor, and lack of a living wage. Poor and 
insufficient food, no money with which to buy 
medicine or to pay doctor’s bills, the lack oi 
leisure, the swift approach of old age, the dismal 
future—these are not very conducive to broad 
thinking. Small wonder, then, that the great mass 
of working people haven’t the breadth of vision 
that most people expect to find in them. Many 
of them have forgotten how to smile. To laugh 
is a lost art. The look of care has come so often. 
and for so long a period at a time, that it is now 
forever stamped upon their faces. The lines arc 
deep and hard. Their souls—their ethical souls— 
are all but lost. No hell in the future can hold 
as many terrors as the hell in which they now 
live. They fear death less than they fear slee) 
Some, indeed, long for the summons, daring no! 
Pain and hunger ar 
Dirt and sadness do always follow 
them. Like lean, warped animals, they slin! 
through the greyness of life, under the iron la 
which seems to grip them. Isn’t this enough t 
take out of them all the spirit of fair play? It’s 
dog’s life at best—and it’s the life of vast numbe: 
of laboring men. They're foreigners, most ‘ 
them, true enough. But this is the level to whic!) 
some “captains of industry,” but principally their 
cold-blooded representatives, would bring us. ‘! 
their schemes for the control of labor should ; 
through, and that’s why we’re going to fight the 
to the very last ditch—Rev. Charles Stelzle, | 
“Letters From a Workingman.” 


their lot. 


